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eight o’clock in the morning, He spoke in high terms 
of my friend, told me that he considered the cause as his 
own, advised me to urge my point with zeal, and sent 
me away perfectly satisfied. I had scarcely got home, 
when my friend came in laughing; and seeing that I 
was preparing to give him an account of my interview 
with the minister, he interrupted m , saying, “I have 
heard it all: the Count de Viry sent fot me at seven 
o'clock ; he wished me to witness how much he had my 
affair at heart, and made me conceal myself behind a 
screen while he was talking to you.” Notwithstanding 
the favourable disposition which he wished to make us 
believe that he entertained for my friend, his business 
did not succeed; though the count flattered himself that 
he had persuaded us that he had done his utmost to 
make it. 

Nobody could boast of knowing the secrets of the 
Count de Viry: but as he must appear to place confi- 
dence in those from whom he wished to gain it, he would 
take you aside into the recess of the window, to tell you 
news which was already public; and if you were to tell 
him that it was in the Gazette; “ Yes,” he would reply, 
«but the Gazette is no authority, and I am.” He kept 
me one time three week: in expectation of some im- 
portant information which he wished to give me, and 
which would gain me credit with my court. I waited 
upon him on the business ; every day I sent a despatch : 
but he always said, the news was not yet mature. At 
last, after an hour’s preface, he told me the great secret. 
« Why, sir,” said I, « I wrote this to my court a month 
ago.” No matter,” replied he, “ write it again, and 
say that you had it from me.” 

I thought once of breaking with him altogether. 
There were at that time five or six young Englishmen 
in Turin, each vying with the other who should be the 
wildest and most eccentric. One kicked a tradesman 
who came to ask him for money; another threw his 
coachman off the box, because he did not drive him fast 
enough, and drove the carriage himself; a third insisted 
upon going on horseback upon the ramparts of the town, 
in spite of the sentinel who attempted to stop him, and 
threatened to blow out his brains if he resisted his de- 
sign; and a fourth drew his sword upon a sentry who 
opposed his going behind the scenes at the opera. The 
Count de Viry complained of this last to me, particularly 
as he had frequently been guilty of similar offences. 
This same young man was just at that time appointed 
minister from the King of England to a foreign court. 
{ presented him in that character to the Count de Viry ; 
who made a long speech upon the discernment which 
the king had shown in choosing a person whose talents 
and pradence were so generally acknowledged: but the 
young Englishman was the first to laugh, as soon as we 
got out of the house, at the eneomium he had received, 
and which he tad no ambition to merit. 

The count carried this spirit of reserve even into the 
most trifling of his domestic affairs. The most insig- 
nificant message entrusted to any one of his servants, 
became a mystery to allthe rest. If he wasill, that was 
a secret of state. He once had a slight wound upon 
one of his Jegs, and sent for a surgeon to examine it. 
Some days afterwards a similar accident happened to the 
other leg, and he put that under the care of another 
surgeon ; so that it might not be known that he had 
hurts in both legs at the same time. This mysterious 
reserve was the cause of his death. Lord Townshend 
was more ingenious: while he was Viceroy of Ireland, 
he had a swelling of the legs, which he had never been 
abie to get cured. ‘Two surgeons happened at that time 


to apply for the place of surgeon-general to the army ; | 


and Lord Townshend, hesitating to which he should 
give the appointment, determined to entrust each of 
them with the care of one of his legs, promising the 
place to him who should soonest cure the leg that was 
under his care. They employed so much care and at- 
tention in the business, that the viceroy was agreeably 
surprised to find himself completely cured in both legs. 
He gave the place to oné of the two, and amply recom- 
pensed the other for not having obtained it. 








To return to the Count de Viry. He had acquired | 
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such a reputation for reserve during his whole life, that 
when he died, some person enquiring after him, his 
secretary said, “ He is dead; but he does not wish it to 
be known :” and the King of Sardinia said, when he 
heard of his death, “that he would have made a mys- 
tery of it if he could.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 





Literary productions—Duke de Crillon: Duke de Savoy—Duchil- 
lou recalled: his manner of taking leave of the King of Sar- | 
dinia. 

! 

One day, when I was with the Count de Saluces, an | 
assistant surgeon of the hospital of Saint John came to | 
see him; and perceiving that my eyes were affected, he | 
asked leave to look at them. I allowed him. He told | 
me what was the matter with them; and added, that if | 
I would put myself under his care, he would cure me in 
three days. I would not even listen to him. When he 
went away, my friend urged me to try Penchienati (that 
was his name); adding, that though he was not yet 
very celebrated, he considered him as very skilful in his 
profession. By repeating this to me for a week, he at 
last persuaded me. Penchienati came to me, proved to | 
me that the disorder proceeded from an obstruction of | 
the lachrymal passage, syringed the eyes, cleared the 
passage, and I was perfectly cured in three days. The 
cure astonished all who had seen the state of my eyes 
for several years before. ‘The King of Sardinia, whose 
sight was weak, had at that time some indisposition in 
his eyes. The Marquis d’Ormea, at my request, pro- 
posed to him to call in Penchienati: he cured the king, 
became his surgeon, and a short time after obtained the | 
chair of professor of surgery in the university of Turin. 
The cause of my cure, is that of most others. Eminent 
physicians fail in the greatest part of the cases they un- 
dertake, because they think they discover the origin of | 
the disorder at once, and do not give it sufficient atten- | 
tion ; another, more skilful and less celebrated, examines 
into the cause of the disease, and cures it. 

The first use I made of my eyes, was to repair the 
time I had lost. I applied myself more than ever to 
study ; and formed the plan of rendering an important 
service to the republic of letters, by giving an edition of 
the works of Leibnitz. During the fifty years that had 
elapsed since his death, five or six learned Germans had 
undertaken to collect his works, and all had been van- 
quished by the difficulty of the task. The fragments 
were dispersed throughout all the periodical journals of | 
his time; or incorporated with those of cotemporary | 
writers, or manuscripts in the dust of public libraries. | 
It required a great deal of activity, of time, and of money, 
to collect them; but these requisites did not deter me. | 
I printed a prospectus; and wrote to all the learned 
men in Europe, inviting them to assist my design. I 
received great encouragement from them: they sent me, 
not only what I requested, but many manuscript letters 
of my author, and many fragments not known before, 
I arranged the whole according to the order of the sub- 
jects, added notes, and wrote prefaces. Every thing was 
ready in a twelvemonth; and Leibnitz was published | 
four years after, in six large quarto volumes, At the | 
commencement of my undertaking, Voltaire wrote to | 
me thus: “ The writings of Leibnitz are scattered like 
the leaves of the Sybil, and are as obscure as the oracles 
of that old woman.” But when T sent him a complete 
copy of that author, elegantly bound, he said to me, 
«“ You are like Isis, who collected the scattered members 
of Osiris, and caused them to be worshiped.” 

I cannot omit mentioning in this place a remarkable 
instanee of good fortune. Of about five hundred de- | 
tached pieces composing this edition of Leibnitz, one 
only was a Jong time wanting, entitled Wotitia Optice | 
Promote ; which was a dissertation addressed to the 
famous Spinosa, who had consulted Iycibnitz upon optics. 
All that I had been able to collect concerning this frag- 
ment had already been sent to the press. Passing 
through Paris on my return to London, a friend told 
me that in turning over the papers in the king’s library, | 


he had seen in the collection D., some papers relating to 
my family. I went to the library to look at them, and 
found the papers he had mentioned ; but in giving back 
the portfolio to M. Caperonier, the librarian, we let it fall, 
and all the loose sheets were scattered by the wind which 
blew in the gallery. I assisted him to gather them up, 
making a thousand excuses for the accident; and was 
struck with the title of a quarto pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, which I found to be G. G. Leibnitii Votitia Op- 
tice Promote. Charmed with the discovery, I expressed 
my surprise by an exclamation ; and obtained permission 
to carry away the pamphlet which chance had so fortu- 
nately presented to me. 

I am no mathematician; and the mathematics form- 
ing the most considerable portion of Leibnitz’s works, I 
should not have been induced to publish an edition of 
that philosopher, if M. de la Grange had not promised 
to write a preface to this part: but when he should have 
fulfilled his promise, he excused himself, under pretence 
of having so many other avocations. I was then obliged 
to apply to M. d’Alembert, who also refused to assist 
me; and I was reduced to the necessity of writing a 
preface myself. Distrusting my ability for this task, I 
determined to run no risk: I therefore followed an his- 
torical method, merely giving an account of the progress 
of the author in his mathematical discoveries. M. de la 
Grange highly approved of it ; and M. d’Alembert wrote 
to me, that it was the best preface in the edition. This 
would have been sufficient authority for my writing in 
future only upon subjects which I did not understand. 
It is certain, that in writing upon a subject which is not 
familiar to us, we take more pains to comprehend it ; 
and, by explaining it to ourselves, we render it more in- 
telligible to others.* 

I wrote also a work at Turin, in which I claimed for 
the ancients the discoveries which the moderns had at- 
tributed to themselves in the sciences. It met with 
some success, and procured me some enemies. ‘The 
philosophers of Paris, or those who called themselves 
such, thought they discovered from it that I was not an 
infidel ; and this was enough to put them on their guard 
against me. However, as [ had the character of being 
a good sort of man in socicty, and as my orthodoxy was 
not yet fully proved by the work, it did not prevent me 
from being connected with some of their leaders in the 
course of the following year. 

One of the greatest pleasures I enjoyed at Turin, was 
the facility with which I there met foreigners of distine- 
tion, who came from every part to visit Italy. Sovereign 
princes, noblemen from all countries, ministers who had 
retired or were disgraced, young and old, men who were 
already celebrated, or who afterwards became so, all 
passed through Turin on their way to Rome. Among 
this latter class, the Duke de Crillon, who arrived there 
during my last residence, attracted most my attention. At 
seventy years of age, he left Madrid in the month of 
January, 1780, traveled with the courier to Rome, where 
he had a lawsuit to prosecute, and was obliged to return 
to Madrid in February, to undertake the siege of Mi- 
norea, which he captured. I never witnessed so much 
activity. He was a polite, lively, gay man, and abounded 
in sallies of wit, During half an hour that I saw him, 
he related two or three very pleasant anecdotes to me; 
one of which I cannot omit communicating to my 
readers, 

The Duke de CGrillon was at Avignon at the period 
when the Duke of Ormond died there; and having en- 
tered his chamber at the very moment when the latter 
was dying, he had nearly been a witness to a remark- 
able scene which had just taken place between the ex- 
piring nobleman, who was a true pattern of politeness, 
and a German baron, also one of the most polite men of 
his country. The duke feeling himself dying, desired 
to be conveyed to his arm-chair; when, turning towards 
the baron, “Excuse me, sir,” said he, “if I should 
make some grimaces in your presence, but my physician 

* Dr. Priestly used to say that when he wished to 
learn he sat down to write a book or pamphlet upon a 
topic of which he was ignorant,—Ed. &. C. L, 
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tel.s me that I am at the point of death.” “ Ah, my 


lord duke,” replied the baron, “1 beg that you will no t) 


put yourself under any constraint on my account.” 

The longer I remained at Turin, the more desirous I 
was of proionging my stay. I had many friends there, 
I mixed with the best company, and I was well received 
at court. The Duke of Savoy even honoured me so far 
as to allow me to pay my respects to him sometimes in 
private. I took advantage of this indulgence, to have 
the satisfaction of more nearly admiring a prince for 
whom I felt an attachment mixed with the most pro- 
found respect. His understanding, his virtues, his mild- 
ness, and his desire to please those who had the happiness 
of obtaining access to him, inspired me with sentuments 
for his royal highness most agreeable to my heart. At 
such times, I was always led to regret that fortune had 
not placed me in a situation to attach myself to his per- 
son. In him were to be found all the qualities which 
are desirable in a master; and if he had not been born 
to be a sovereign, he would have been sought for a 
friend.* 

‘I'he Cardinal des Lances also evinced a great friend- 
ship for me. T went often to see him; and the long 
and frequent visits of a minister of the King of Eng- 
land to a cardinal whose piety was so generally known, 
gave occasion for saying that he was endeavouring to 
convert me. But we never, on any occasion, made re- 
ligious controversy a subject of conversation, His emi- 
nence had great wit, learning, and knowledge of the 
world ; he was polite to me, and that was sufficient to 
entitle him to my attentions, As my carriage was seen 
as often at his door as at that of Madame Martin, the 
Marquis de Carraccioli, envoy from Naples at Turin, in- 
vented a story upon the subject, which Madame de 
Boufflers told me that she had heard him relate. It once 
happened that while I was in the house of a bookseller, 
my coachman having left his seat, the horses, frightened 
by some means or other, ran away; and, after having 
run through several streets, at last stopped at Madame 
Martin’s door, ‘The Marquis de Carraccioli gave another 
account of the accident: he said that the horses ran 
away, broke loose from their harness, and one went to 
Madame Martin’s, and the other to the Cardinal des 
Lances’. 

In the mean time Mr. Mackenzie, who was always 
mindful of my interests, wrote to me that the Duke of 
Northumberland, who was then the Viceroy of Ireland, 
had offered him a deanery in Ireland for me. I thanked 
him for the kindness he had shown me, but begged that 
he would excuse me from going to Ireland. Some time 
after [ received another letter from him, informing me 
that the duke, by another arrangement, had reserved a 
living of eight hundred a year in England for me, and 
advising me to come and take possession of it. I thought 
it would not be prudent to reject such an offer as this, 
on the following day, therefore, I waited on the Count 
de Viry, to announce my departure. He told me that 
he was desirous of giving me an unequivoca! proof of 
the friendship he had always entertained for me; and 


after having delayed, day after day, to acquaint me with | 


his design, he at last told me to go and take leave of the 
king, and that I should have reason to be satisfied. In 
consequence of this, I expected nothing less than a mag- 
nificent portrait, or some rich present, which the Count 
de Viry, in the plenitude of his friendship, might have 


suggested to the king that it would be proper to give me. 


I presented myself to the king, and had the honour to 
be admitted to a private audience, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour. While his majesty was conversing 
with me, with that affability which was so peculiar to 
him, he pulled out a gold snuff-box, which I supposed 
contained his portrait, and was intended for me; but 
after he had taken a pinch of rappee, he put it back into 
his pocket. A quarter of an hour after, the king put his 
hand into another pocket, and drew out another snuff- 
box, which I would have sworn was the one destined for 
me. I had already thought of the acknowledgments 





* Such was this prince before his accession to the 
throne. He has been differently represented since he 
has been a king: not that he was no longer the same; 
but because that goodness of heart which caused him to 
be adored when Duke of Savoy, frequently embarrassed 
him when King of Sardinia, aud has more than ouxce 
exposed him to difficulties from which the firmness of 
his father would have extricated him. 


2 








| which I was to make, when his majesty took a pinch of 
Spanish snuff, shut the box, and dismissed me with 
| kindness. I returned to the Count de Viry, supposing 
that he had reserved to himself the pleasure of making 
the present ; but as soon as he saw me, “ Well,” said 
he, “I hope you are satisfied. I know that the king 
kept you three quarters of an hour with him: you are 
indebted to me for that honour, which is a distinction 
that no one of your rank has ever before received.” Per- 
| ceiving, by these words, that the whole affair was re- 
duced to the honour of an audience, I withdrew, without 
| appearing to be very highly gratified with the “un- 
equivocal proofs of the friendship of the Count de Viry.” 


—_— 
PART III. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Duchillou becomes acquainted with the Duke of Northumber- 
Jand—Goes to Paris—Conversation with an unknown lady, 
whom he meets at the play. 

Having resigned the affairs of his Britannic majesty 
into the hands of my friends, for whom I had obtained 
the necessary credentials, I took leave of my acquaint- 
| ances at Turin, with the hope of returning to them soon. 
I came to London, and went immediately to pay my re- 
spects to General Conway, who was at that time secre- 

tary of state. He did me the favour to say, that the 

| king and his ministers were satisfied with my zeal; and 
| the king honoured me with an unequivocal mark of his 
approbation, by making me a present of a thousand 
pounds. I went afterwards to take possession of my 
benefice in the north of England; and having met Mr. 
Mackenzie at Newcastle, as he was coming from Scot- 
land, I had the pleasure of returning to London with 
him. 
| Nothing was now wanting to my happiness, if I had 
known how to limit my desires. I saw myself rich be- 
yond what I should have dared to wish for; I had 
powerful friends, I was fond of study, and I enjoyed 
good health. What more was wanting? Mr. Macken- 
zie, with that frankness which I have always admired 
one day said to me, “ Now, my dear D , you are 
very well provided for. It appears to me that you may 
live happily upon the income which I have procured for 
you; take my advice, remain as you are. [ will not 
deceive you with vain hopes; you must never expect 
any thing more from me. I have to provide for the for- 
tune of several others, who are situated as you once 
were. Let us continue friends. You know that I have 
an esteem for you, and I know that you are attached to 
me. My house will be always open to you; and I have 
confidence enough in you to believe that I run no risk 
_in speaking to you in this frank manner.” This dis- 
course pleased me ; it did honour to us both ; and, during 
| five and thirty years that followed this conversation, I 
| can venture to say that I never forfeited the opinion he 
| then expressed of me. 
| Unfortunately for me, I was not then sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the world to be disgusted with it; and I 
had a sort of mania to be more known in it. I there- 
| fore engaged myself most earnestly in forming a con- 
| nection which insensibly changed all my ideas, and the 
| whole plan of my life. 
I waited upon the Duke of Northumberland, to thank 
| him for the living which I had just taken possession of ; 
| not that I was indebted to him for it, (for he had be- 
| stowed it at the request of Mr. Mackenzie, without 
| knowing any thing of me), but merely out of form, and 
/in order to omit nothing which might be proper. The 
duke was universally allowed to be the most magnificent 
nobleman in England; and this circumstance was an 
additional inducement to me to wait upon him, in the 
hope of knowing him better. I was received with all 
that politeness and affability which so particularly dis- 
tinguished him. He spoke to me of my work in favour 
of the eacients, which he had read; complimented me 
upon it; invited me to dinner; and made me s0 wel- 
come that in a short time I found myself almost as well 
established in his good graces as if I had passed my life 
with him. As the whole of my time was afterwards, 
during a considerable period, devoted to him, it may not 
be improper, in this place, to make my reader acquainted 
with him. 

The Duke of Northumberland had been one of the 

















handsomest men in the kingdom; he possessed great 
talents, a mind highly cultivated, and more knowledge 
than is generally found among the nobility. Born of 
genteel, though not illustrious parents, he had been 
raised by his marriage with the heiress of the name and 
wealth of the house of Percy; and he showed that he 
was worthy of them, By the wisdom of his economy, 
he improved the immense estates of that family ; and so 
increased its revenue that this now amounted to more 
than fifty thousand pounds a year. He restored the an- 
cient splendour of the Percys by his taste and magnifi- 
cence. Alnwick Casile, formerly the residence of the 
Earls of Northumberland, had entirely fallen to deeay : 
he completely rebuilt it, and out of complaisance to the 
duchess, his lady, ornamented it in the Gothic style, 
which he himself did not like: but he did it with so 
much taste that he made it one of the most superb 
buildings of that kind in Europe. He embellished Sion 
House, a country seat not far from London; and ex- 
hausted the resources of art, at an immense expense, to 
embellish those two houses with master-pieces of taste, 
and to render them worthy of their possessors. He was 
created an earl, received the order of the Garter, was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Ireland, and afterwards created duke; 
and he supported all these honours by an expenditure 
unexampled in his time. He was not generous; but he 
bestowed his pecuniary favours so judiciously that he at 
least passed for being so. 

The Duchess of Northumberland was of the highest 
birth ; she was descended from Charlemagne by Joscelin 
de Louvain, who had married Agnes de Percy, sole 
heiress of the house of Percy, in the year 1168. She 
brought, as a portion to her husband, several titles of 
nobility, the name and arms of Percy, and a princely 
income. She possessed great elevation of mind, natural 
and easy wit, a good and compassionate heart, and above 
all, a strong attachment to her friends, whom she took 
every opportunity to distinguish and to serve. 

Such were the two persons to whom I consecrated 
most of my time and of my attentions, with that zeal 
which enthusiasm alone can give. I was dazzled by the 
magnificence of the duke, enchanted by the politeness 
and attention with which he honoured me, and _particu- 
larly flattered by the distinction paid to me by the duchess. 
Having then more pliancy of disposition than now, I 
employed the whole of it to interest them in my favour. 
Tke duke was fond of the arts and sciences; I entered 
into all his tastes, conversed with him upon every sub- 
ject, and he found more variety in my conversation than 
in that of any other person. The duchess, on the con- 
trary, was pleased with little witticisms in a circle of 
friends; and amused herself by collecting them. 

* * * * * 

We thus passed our time in a mutual exchange of 
good offices. I saw that Lord Algernon esteemed me, 
and I had a real attachment for him. He had not a 
single vice, and showed many good qualities. Dogs and 
horses had before been his ruling passion ; but he now 
derived some pleasure from seeing a young lady of his 
own age, who was then at a boarding-school, and whom 
we met every day in our walks. Miss Boucherat was 
extremely han ome; her figure, her air, her gait, dis- 
tinguished her above the other ladies with whom she 
regularly came to the public walk. I never saw a young 
lady appear with more brilliancy ; and her charms seem- 
ed to throw a lustre on every thing round her. Lord 
Algernon was captivated to such a degree, that he sought 
every opportunity of meeting her, and talked of nothing 
but Miss Boucherat. Every day he found out the places 
where she was to walk, and never failed to be there. If 
there was any public ceremony, any ball or concert, to 
which the mistress of the boarding-school carried her, 
he was sure to be there; and, if he could only obtain a 
sight of her as she passed, he was satisfied, and became 
so lively and gay that he diverted us exceedingly. 

While we were living at this town, we went to see 
Veret, a magniticent castle to which the Duke d’Aiguil- 
lon frequently came. I forget whether it was then, or at 
another time, that the Duke and Duchess d’Aiguillon 
kept me to dine with them. The conversation happened 
to turn upon the merit of M. de Chauvelin: I praised 
his talent for poetry; and, among other things, com- 
mended his verses upon the seven capital sins. I en- 
quired of the duchess if she knew them: “ Do I know 
them ?” said she; “it is I who am la Gourmandise, as 
you might have discovered from the manner in which I 
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have dined.” We also went sometimes to see the Prince 
de Rohan, at some leagues distance. Lord Algernon 
took pleasure in hunting with him, while I used to walk 
about the charming woods of Chambray. 

The time which we had fixed upon for our departure 
having arrived, we set off on our return to England, by 
way of Brittany and Normandy. I had heard that there 
was a family of the name of Percy near Vire, and we 
went to visit them. There are many families of this 
name in the province; but the chief is at Montchamp, 
three leagues from Vire; the very place from which 
William and Algernon Percy came seven hundred years 
before, when they followed William the Conqueror to 
England. The eldest of the family remained at Mont- 
champ ; and his descendants are there still, having pre- 
served the same patrimony without increase or diminution. 
Mr. Percy was a little surprised at our visit. I told him 
that his lordship had come to renew the correspondence 
between his relations, which had been interrupted for 
six or seven centuries. He was very agreeably flattered ; 
received us extremely well, and gave me all the informa- 
tion that I could desire respecting the origin of the fami- 
ly. We continued our route by Caen, visited the tomb 
of William the Conqueror, and returned to London, 
where Lord Algernon expressed the great satisfaction he 
had received during the tour which we had made. 

About that time Lord Bute desired his brother to 
bring me with him to Luton, a market town, thirty 
miles from London, where he had purchased an estate. 
In a short time he had built a superb house there, the 
plan of which is a double T. The park is three leagues 
in circumference, and is enclosed by a palisade; and 
near the house is a botanical garden of thirty acres, the 
expense of which alone exceeds a thousand pounds a 
year. Lord Bute is one of the greatest botanists of 
the age:* he has collected, with incredible pains, all the 
rare plants of the earth into his garden, and the most 
scarce trees into his park. He has made gravel-walks 
fifteen miles in length; and in all sorts of weather you 
may walk dry. The annual expense of his hoyge, park, 
and gardens, is not less than three thousant pounds. 
His library contains thirty thousand volumes: it is a 
hundred and fifty feet long, forty feet wide, and twenty 
high. Adjoining it is a cabinet of mathematical instru- 
ments, and astronomical and philosophical apparatus, 


which may be reckoned the most complete of ‘the kind | 


in Europe. It is there that, since the year 1766, the 
time when he declared in the house of peers that he no 
longer saw the king, and that he took no further part in 
public affairs, Lord Bute has lived, more like a philoso- 
pher than a man of the world: applying his mind 
wholly to contemplation; and to the study of the arts 
and sciences, which he has always encouraged with a 
generosity and magnificence unequaled. He, of all the 
great noblemen with whom I have been particularly ac- 
quainted, possessed the most eminent qualities; gene- 
rous without the least ostentation, great in all his con- 
ceptions, noble in all his actions; and at the same 
time humane, mild, of engaging simplicity of manners 
in private life, without ever losing any part of the dig- 
nity suitable to his character. Lord Bute then intended 
to visit Italy, for the benefit of his health: and it had 
heen previously decided, that I should make the tour of 
Europe with Lord Algernon Percy; otherwise, I be- 
lieve, I should have accompanied him. His brother and 
himself gave me the plan of the Jtinéraire which I 
have since executed, and which is considered the most 
useful work of the kind that has hitherto been published. 

The Duke of Northumberland had engaged me to 
travel with his son; and I had accepted the proposal 
with so much the more pleasure, as I had a great desire 
to see Rome and the rest of Italy, having never been 
farther than Turin. For a partisan of the ancients, 
such as I was, this journey had great attractions; and 


‘my circumstances not permitting me to undertake it 


alone, nothing could have been more agreeable to me 
than such an opportunity. I was not considered in the 
capacity of Lord Algernon’s tutor; but he had been 
commanded to conduct himself according to my advice, 
and to pay the same deference to me that he would to 
his father himself. I was at liberty to form the plan and 
to regulate the expense. The duke left every thing to 
me in that respect, strongly recommending us not to 
spare his purse ; and his son was not of a disposition to 


* This was written in 1775. 
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render such advice necessary. The day preceding our 
departure, the duke spoke to me of the reward which the 
trouble I was going to take upon myself would deserve, 
and wished to secure it me beforehand; but I constantly 
refused his offers. I told him I was persuaded that it 
would not be withheld at my return, if he found that I 
had merited it; and that I was pleased besides to have 
an opportunity of making some acknowledgment for the 
part he had taken respecting the king’s promise of be- 
stowing on me the valuable living which soon became 
vacant. He seemed satisfied with the disinterestedness 
and confidence that [ evinced towards him. I gave the 
necessary orders for an equipage and retinue suitable for 
our expedition; and we left London, with the most 
agreeable prospects of the tour which we were going to 
undertake. 


———~ 


CHAPTER III. 


Departure from London—Pleasant repartee of the Chevalier de 
la Borde—The Marchioness Balbi of Genoa—Florence, 


Though I set out with Lord Algernon upon a long 
journey, I must inform my readers that I do not intend 
to give them an account of all his proceedings. 1 will 
introduce him and lay him aside whenever it suits my 
purpose; for as I was only an appendage to his travels, 
he shall be no more to my memoirs. 

I shall content myself with stating once for all, in a 
few words, the mode I adopted in regulating his conduct, 
without his having the least suspicion of it: this may 
be useful to those who have the direction of youth, 
whether their children or their pupils. I made it a rule 
to show him a great deal of complaisance in a thousand 
little things, in order that he might be of my opinion in 
those which were essential and which but seldom occur- 
ed. This conduct never failed to produce its effect. If 
I had any advice to give him which he did not like, or 
if I wished to obtain any concession from him of which 
he alone was to reap the benefit though he was not con- 
vinced of it at the time, I was very careful of conceal- 
ing my influence. I had every thing arranged for that 
purpose, either through his friends or his confidants ; 
who, knowing my motives, always assisted me in such 
cases: his valet-de-chambre, his footmen, all who were 
about him were in my interests, If I foresaw diflicul- 
ties at a distance, I wrote to his parents; and, without 
appearing to have had any concern in it, caused orders 
to be sent at a particular time, requesting him to do ex- 
actly what I most desired. By these means we passed 
four years in the best understanding possible, without his 
entertaining any idea whatever of his being under my 
control. When we arrived at any great capital where 
we were to make a stay, we were presented together at 
court; he as a nobleman, and I as an ex-minister of the 
King of England at the court of Turin. We made our 
first visits together; and while he had no acquaintance 
or particular attractions, he was as fond of my company 
as of that of any one else. As soon as I perceived that 
| he was engaged elsewhere, I took a separate carriage ; 
| he went to his parties, and I to mine. It was natural 
that our tastes should differ a little, but they were not 
the worse for that. We were both fully sensible of this 
fact; and that constituted the harmony of our union. In 
short, when I do not mention Lord Algernon while we 
were together, the reader is not to conceive that it is be- 
| cause I consider myself as the most important person in 

the tour, but merely because I have undertaken to com- 
| municate my own observations in this work, and not 
those of Lord Algernon. 
| We stopped at Paris only to get our clothes made; 
and as we wished to visit that part of France which we 
had not seen, we directed our course through La Ro- 
chelle, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Toulon. In 
passing through Chattelerault, I met with my old friend 
the Chevalier de la Borde, whom I mentioned in the fifth 
chapter of the first part of these memoirs. He had 
married a Creole, who had brought him a considerable 
portion ; and though formed by his manners and his wit 
to act a distinguished part in the fashionable circles of 
Paris, he had settled himself at Chattelerault, that he 
might see nobody who was superior to him in rank and 
fortune. He was a little man pf much wit and fancy, 
and made good convivial.songs. I recollect an instance 
of his vivacity on this subject which greatly amused a 
company at Paris. I was not one of the party, but he 
related it to me himself. 














He had written a song in the country, and had'set it 
to music himself. A short time afterwards he came to 
town, and found that the song had reached the capital. 
Being at a house where he heard it sung, he enquired if 
the author was known; and was told that he was, and 
that he was a tall officer in the guards, who happened to 
be present. ‘The Chevalier de la Borde, somewhat sur- 
prised, laid a plan with the friend who had brought him 
to the house, to expose the imposture’ of this man. They 
went up to him together, and the chevalier’s friend ask- 
ed him if it was true that he was the author of the song 
which had just been sung. “Yes, Sir: but pray why 
this question ?”’—« Because I had supposed,” answered 
the other, “that it was the composition of one of my 
friends in the country.’’—* Sir,” replied the officer 
haughtily, “ when such a man as I am avows himself the 
author of such a trifle, there should be no doubt.” Upor 
this the chevalier, placing himself between them, said 
very loud: “Indeed, my friend, you are wrong; why 
will you not believe this ¢a// gentleman wrote the song, 
since I, who am so much shorter, actually wrote it!” 

We passed through La Rochelle, where I wanted to 
see a sister whom I tenderly loved; and after remaining 
there some days, we visited Rochefort, Bourdeaux, and 
Toulouse, where we staid some time. I had said a 
great deal to Lord Algernon about the canal of Langue- 
doc: which I never had seen ; but of which I conceived 
a high idea, from the pompous descriptions of it that I 
had read both in prose and verse. We were very anx- 
ious to reach the place where we should obtain the first 
glimpse of it, and found ourselves upon it when we were 
enquiring where it was. When we were told that the 
great ditch we saw before us was the famous canal of 
Languedoc, we both, at the same moment, looked at each 
other and laughed. I never was so much deceived in 
my. expectations as in this instance. 

We justly admired the natural beauties of Langue- 
doc: particularly the view of the French mountain, ten 
leagues from Toulouse; and that from Peyrou Place, at 
Montpellier, from which are seen the sea, the Pyre- 
nees, the mountains of Auvergne, and those of Dauphiny, 
where the Alps begin. The antiquities of Nimes and 
the bridge of Gard pleased me extremely. The Waison 
Quarrée, which was a temple dedicated to Caius Cesar, 
and Lucius the son of Agrippa, is one of the finest relics 
of antiquity, and in better preservation than any other 
in Europe. We proceeded through Aix, Marseilles, and 
Toulon: and visited the governor of this last city ; who 
asked us what we were going to do in Italy, and if there 
were not the most beautiful churches, gardens, and pa- 
laces in France, without going so far to look forthem. I 
contented myself with asking him if he had ever been 
in Italy: he said “ No;” but added very justly, that we 
might know what he said to be true, without going thi- 
ther ourselves. 

We continued our route through Nice: and having 
sent our equipages in a felucca to Genoa, we passed the 
Alps; through the defile of Tendi (which is a less 
agreeable and less convenient passage than that of Mount 
Cenis) entered Piedmont through Coni, and crossed it 
without going to Turin, because I postponed till our re- 
turn the long stay which I wished to make there. 

I was deligl.ted with the journey from Alexandria to 
Genoa. The passage of the Bochetta, especially, is full 
of charming and well-varied landscapes; and from the 
summit of the mountain may be discovered, at a great 
distance, the Mediterranean, the suburbs of Genoa, and a 
pleasant valley, at the bottom of which runs the torrent 
of Polcevera, which is the most considerable and the most 
rapid in Italy. 

At Genoa, I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with the Marchioness of Balbi: she was handsome ; and 
full of wit, grace, and sensibility. ‘This last quality is 
generally fatal to those who are endowed with it, and 
had produced great unhappiness to her. I never found 
any conversation more animated and more interesting 
than hers. She had read much; but, unluckily for her, 
her favourite reading had been the writings of the great 
wits of the age, and all her understanding could not pro- 
tect her from the poison of their maxims. ‘The conver- 
sations I had with her upon this subject gave rise to a 
work which I afterwards published at Rome, under the 
title of the J'ocsin; and since at Paris, under that of 
Appel au bon sens.* In this work I combated the argue 


* An appeal to Good Sense. 
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mentg of the infidels, dividing them into three classes: 
Atheists or materialists, who admit of but one substance 
in the universe, of which all the parts of the world, 
planets, men, animals, and plants, are so many different 
modifications; ‘T'heists, who fully admit a Supreme 
Being, but who deny that he has created the world and 
that he governs it by his providence, who maintain that 
al) dies with us, and consequently that there are neither 
rewards nor punishments after this life; and lastly, De- 
ists, properly so called, who allow the same attributes to 
the Divinity which we believe him to possess, who ac- 
knowledge the immortality of the soul, as well as re- 


wards and punishments, but who reject every other sort | 


of religious belief, and all external worship. I showed 
how easy it was to convict the first of inconsistency, ab- 
surdity, or insincerity : I proved to the second, that they 
contradict themselves, and fall into greater difficulties 
than those they wish to avoid: and I showed the last, 
that they are afraid of seeing the truth; and that they 
blind themselves against the crowd of proofs and reasons 
which might enlighten them, and cure them of the blind- 
ness which their passions produce. 

From Genoa we went to Florence: where I saw, for 
the first time, Sir Horace Mann; with whom I had for 
eight years carried on an epistolary correspondence, 
without being personally acquainted with him. It is un- 
necessary for me to say, that nobody can carry politeness 
and attention to his countrymen, and to strangers in 
general, farther than Sir Horace did. His house was 
the resort of the most agreeable and the best company 
of Florence. 
of which he did the honours to perfection: this made 
Mrs. Ann Pitt say one day, to somebody who complained 
that it was impossible to dine twice at his table without 
suflering for it, “ 'Il’o be sure, Sir Horace Mann’s table is 
a provoking table!” 

At Florence I also saw Lord Cowper, who for ten 
years had had all his trunks packed ready to return to 
England, but, detained by the chains of the Marchioness 
de Corsi, had never yet been able to break from them. I 
saw him, ten years afterwards, still detained at Florence, 
but by other ties. He had married a young English 
lady, of great talents and charms, who was as graciously 
received by the grand duchess as Lord Cowper was by 
the grand duke ; and in order to prevail upor. them to 





He kept, in particular, an excellent table, | 


stay, the grand duke had given him a thousand proofs | 


of his friendship, and had procured him to be made a 
prince of the empire. Lord Cowper was amiable, mild, 
and polite; and had a taste for the arts and sciences, 
which he encouraged with a magnificence worthy of a 
monarch. 


—>>— 
CHAPTER IV. 


manner of spending the time there—Count de Schouva 
Joff—Plan of a treaty with the pope. 


Rome ; 


At last we arrived at Rome: which I found much to 
surpass the idea I had formed of it, great as that was. 


The style and magnificence of the churches and palaces | 
| of my anger.” 


exceed every thing that can be related of them, and for 
that reason I shall say nothing upon the subject ; besides, 
it would require a whole volume to describe every part 
of that city, and it is not my plan to dwell upon local 
I set myself about visiting all the curi- 
Osities of that truly interesting capital of the world; and, 
in the mean time, I did not neglect society. Those who 
have said that it is difficult to find agreeable company in 
this city, either would not or could not get introduced 
to it; otherwise they would have been undeceived. In 
every great city, and particularly at Rome, there are cir- 
cles suited to all tastes and to all conditions. ‘The diplo- 
matic corps there is numerous, and that is a great re- 
source for foreigners. ‘There are always several houses 
open every evening, where you may join either in con- 
versation or at cards. Many men of wit are to be met 
with ; and the nobility are polite and obliging. They 
entertain a great prepossession in favour of strangers, 
and are ready to enter into conversation with thei if 
they speak Italian; and if they do not speak it, it is 
their own fault. Nothing is more ridicujous than to go 
to a country, and complain that all languages are not 
spoken there; as it is much easier for a German, an 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, who wishes to visit Italy, 
to learn Italian, than it is for an Italian to learn French, 
English, and German. It is true, the French language 
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clicumstances, 


| ambassador from France to his court, to whom he had 


| him with indignation. 


| begged him to speak of him to his sovereign, and remove 


| count: advise him to travel immediately; for the step 





is most generally spoken in the different courts of Europe : 
but at Rome, where there is no court, few understand it; 
and even those who do are not in the habit of speaking 
it. Besides, in company it cannot be spoken, because 
there are always some who do not understand it, and to- 
wards them it would be a breach of politeness, Let 
foreigners then, and particularly Englishmen, who are 
very ready to complain that people speak Italian to them 
in Italy, do justice to them; and if they wish to be 
amused, or to be well received, let them use the proper 
means to procure those advantages. 

The houses which I frequented most at Rome, were 
those of Cardinal Alexander Albani, the Duchess de 
Bracciano, the Marchioness Boccapaduli, and Signora 
Maria Pizzelli. The cardinal has been too well known 
in Europe, as the oracle of good taste, to require my 
praise: he possessed great wit, a brilliant fancy, and a 
heart full of warmth for his friends ; and during the fifty 
years of his cardinalate has had many opportunities of 
showing his magnificence and histalents. ‘The Duchess 
of Bracciano was a lady of the highest merit ; possessing 
much sense and information, and great elevation of mind. 
The Marchioness Boccapaduli was insinuating, sprightly, 
and gay; and her conversation was various and agree- 
able. Signora Maria Pizzelli possessed all the charms, 
all the fine and amiable qualities, that can be wished for 
in a lady whom one would always desire to love: a cul- 
tivated mind, good sense, taste, gentleness, modesty, and 
goodness of heart; to all which were added an interest- 
ing figure and a most engaging air. She always pre- 
served the friends that her charms attracted, which is the 
best proof of her good qualities. Her house was the 





resort of the greatest men in Rome; where all talked | 


without affectation, and with a tolerance worthy of her | 
who received them. 

Among the foreign noblemen who distinguished them- 
selves at Rome by their expense, the Count de Schouva- 
loif was the most remarkable. He had been the avowed 
lover of a great northern princess ; and, during the whole 
time he was in favour, had conducted himself in so 


| to him all their possessions. 





obliging and courteous a manner, and had been so mode- 
rate in his desires, that he was very far from rich when | 
she died. However, from the beginning of the new | 
reign, he saw himself neglected by his friends, and looked | 
upon with an evil eye by the * * * *.  Apprehensive of | 
the fate that awaited him, he applied to M. de Breteuil, 


rendered essential services during the former reign, and 


his fears. M.de Breteuil undertook with pleasure to 
serve bim: he demanded an audience; obtained it, and 
spoke with all the interest of a true friend, on the sub- 
ject of the Count de Schouvaloff. She seemed to hear 
When he had concluded, “ Sir,” 
said the * * * *,“ you appear to be the friend of the 


| which he has dared to take, through you, rekindles a re- | 





sentment in me which had perhaps begun to die away. | 
Advise him, therefore, I tell you, not to delay his de- | 
parture till.to-morrow, or I wiil not answer for the effects 
The ambassador, alarmed, wished to in- 
tercede for his friend; but the princess stopped him: 
« Wait a moment,” said she ; “ you yourself shall judge 
whether my indignation is not well founded. She went 
into her closet, and presently returned with two letters 
which the Count de Schouvaloff had written to her | 
when she was in a condition much below a throne, and | 
was ill treated by her whom she had succeeded. In | 
these letters he offered to obtain her some indulgences, | 
but upon this service he set a price offensive to her dig- 
niiy. Her pride was wounded by a proposal which she 
regarded rather as an insult offered to her situation than 
as an homage done to her charms. She requested the | 
ambassador not to acquaint the count with what she had 
confided to him, but to prevail upon him to depart im- 
mediately ; which the ambassador did, promising to his 
friend that he would inform him of the cause of his dis- 
grace if he ever saw himagain. The Baron de Breteuil, | 
being afterwards ambassador at Naples, met the count | 
there, and then acquainted him with the cause of oa 
| 


banishment. ‘The count had never imagined that his 
letters would have produced such an eflect, and he now 
trembled at the danger to which he had been exposed. 
He found means, however, to render himself necessary | 
to the * * * * during his stay in Italy : and she employed 
him in making the beautiful collection of pictures, sta- 








tues, and antiquities, with which she has enriched her 
palaces. He at last obtained permission to return to his 
country, where he had the good fortune to be reinstated 
in the favour of his sovereign. 

While he was at Rome, he lived in a house built upon 
the ruins of the tomb of Augustus; the walls of the 
tomb serving as a terrace for his apartment. He gave 
dinners to foreign noblemen, and frequently had charm- 
ing concerts. One day, when several Englishmen were 
of his party, I could not help reflecting upon the vast 
difference which seventeen centuries had produced in 
that spot. We saw a man, the native of a country of 
which the Romans had not the smallest idea; and the 
inhabitants of which, together with all the people of the 
north, they called Hyperboreans;—we saw, I say, an 
Hyperborean giving musical concerts upon the tomb of 
Augustus to the English; who in that emperor’s time 
were known only asa tribe of naked savages that painted 
their bodies (as the savages of America stil] do), and 
from that custom were called Picts. 

Cardinal Alexander spent all his evenings at home, 
where he made a party of minchiati with three or four 
particular friends. The Countess Cherofini, who was 
then old and infirm, acted a secondary part in the house 
of the cardinal, and retained only the shade of the con- 
sequence which she had once enjoyed. After his party, 
the cardinal was fond of entering into conversation ; and 
if there was an Englishman in the room, he always 
called him to take a place by his side on the sofa. He 
could not endure the French. One day, when the Prince 
Camille de Rohan had left him, I enquired how he liked 
him: he answered, « Well enough for a Frenchman.” 
I was conversing once with his eminence upon the extent 
of the power of the house of Bourbon, and I enumerated 
A Bourbon in France; a 
Bourbon at Madrid; a Bourbon at Naples; a Bourbon 
at Parma. « Yes,” said he, with some sort of impatience, 
“ vogliono imborbonar tutto il genere umano.” 

His usual expression was, “ Our good friends the 
English ;” and he frequently mentioned to me a favour- 
ite idea of his, which he greatly desired to realise. This 
was, to form an alliance between the court of London 
and that of Rorhe, by which an advantageous trade should 
be granted to the English in the ecclesiastical states ; 
and England, under pretence of supporting her com- 
merce, should protect the court of Rome against the in- 
sults of her neighbours. This was in the year 1768; 
at a time when the King of Naples on one side, and the 
Duke of Parma on the other, had marched troops into 
the territories of the pope, and given him the utmost 
uneasiness. I took up the matter immediately; and 
sketched the plan of a treaty, which I communicated to 
him. He approved of it highly. I completed the de- 
sign by consulting with some enlightened persons, par- 
ticularly the Cardinal des Lances, who had come to 
Rome ; but Pope Rezzonico dying soon after, I left my 
plan in the hands of the Cardinal des Lances, that he 
might obtain the approbation of the succeeding pope to 
it. He undertook to do so; and it was one of the first 
things he communicated to Ganganelli, Clement XIV., 
after he was elected. When I was at Turin, six months 
afterwards, I saw the Cardinal des Lances, who told me 


| that the pope had greatly approved my plan; and that 


he had commissioned him to thank me on his part, and 
to beg me to continue my good intentions towards the 
ecclesiastical states. 

That I may not lose the thread of this affair, I will 
here state to my readers what afterwards became of it. 
When I returned to England I drew up a short memorial 


upon the subject, which I presented to Lord Rochfort, 


who was then secretary of state. He did me the honour 
to say, that he had never seen a plan conceived in fewer 
words, so clearly expressed, so beneficial, and so likely 
to succeed. He desired me to confer with the under 
secretary of state upon it, and assured me that he would 
mention it to the king. But I could go no farther, on 
account of the under secretary of state, who trembled 
with fear at the very idea of a treaty with the pope. 
Eight years afterwards, before I returned to Rome, I 
caused the same plan to be communicated to Lord Wey- 
mouth, by his friend Sir William Lynch. His lordship 
wrote me word that he approved of it, and requested 
that I would write to him upon the subject if it should 
be necessary. I was at Rome in the year 1777; and 
begged the Cardinal des Lances, as I passed through 
Turin, to inform the pope of what I had to propose to 
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him. He did so. Baraschi, under the name of Pius 
VI., then filled the holy see. I had two long audiences 
of his holiness, and at the first he told me that he would 
reflect upon it. The second audience was exactly at the 
time when France had declared herself in favour of the 
Americans, against the English. His holiness then ob- 
served, that the present was not exactly the moment for 
the English to offer protection, when they could scarcely 
defend their own possessions: that they had no fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and that it was better to wait for more 
favourable circumstances. This was but too true: the 
plan, though good in 1768, was useless in 1778; and 
there the thing remained. If England keeps Gibraltar, 
and preserves her naval superiority in the Mediterranean, 
this is a project which ought to be resumed. All the 
particulars, which are too long to be detailed here, have 
been well weighed. Rome would be to the English 
what Portugal has long been, and both parties would be 
benefitted by the connection. 


——=—>—— 


CHAPTER V. 


Naples—Characters of the king, queen, and the Marquis Ta- 
nuci. 

I was very desirous to see the Pretender, who was 
then at Rome, but I did not dare to visit him. He did 
not frequent private houses, because he was not allowed 
the sovereign dignity on which he still presumed. I saw 
him only at a distance at the Opera, where he preserved 
his dignity in the best manner he could. His box was 
screened by a curtain: he was always there before the 
performance commenced, and when the curtain rose his 
curtain was drawn ; he appeared, and made his bows 
to all parts of the theatre; the audience returned them, 
the opera began, and this ceremony consoled him for the 
honours which he had lost. 

I should have mentioned sooner, that we were pre- 
sented to Pope Clement XIII.; who received us with 
great courtesy, and would not permit us to kiss his fect. 
His court did not appear to me very imposing; nor did 
it convey any idea of the grandeur of a prince who 
reigns with absolute power in his dominions, and who 
governs by the force of opinion a great part of the civil- 
ised world. He died suddenly in the height of the Car. 
nival, on Shrove Tuesday ; and his death terminated the 
pleasures of the season. I admired, on that occasion, 
the tranquillity of the Roman people. Each returned 
to his house ; the tradesmen resumed the ordinary course 
of their business; and at a time when all government 
ceased, and the minds of the populace were in the 
greatest fermentation, there was not the least disorder, 
«The pope is dead,” said one; “ Well, we will make 
another,” was the answer; and this was all the import- 
ance that the people attached to the event. But the case 
is very different with the nobility, as there is not a family 
among them who does not hope for a change favourable 
to themselves. A new pope brings a new court, and 
new civil, ecclesiastical, and military employments: for 
frequently every office is changed, according to the will 
of him who succeeds. ‘I'he greatest Roman nobles now 
go to visit the cardinals, and to kiss their hands: for any 
one of these may become their master, and in the mean 
time they share the authority between them. There 
was a superb temporary mausoleum erected in Saint 
Peter’s, exactly upon the plan of the mausoleum of the 
ancient Roman emperors; and I have remarked that, to 
have a complete idea of one of these buildings erected 
for a pope, nothing is necessary but to read the descrip- 
tion which Herodian gives of a mausoleum, or funeral 
pile, upon which the body of the emperor was burnt. 


As soon as the last duties were rendered to the pope, | 


the cardinals assembled in conclave. This is a day of 
great ceremony ; all the nobility goin magnificent dress- 
es to take leave of the cardinals. Foreigners may visit 
those with whom they are acquainted. I paid my 
respects to Cardinal Alexander Albani. He had nota lit- | 
tle to do: he was director of the conclave, and it was his 
duty to allot to the fifty-two cardinals their different 
apartments. One sent to complain that his apartment 
was too small; another, that his apartment was occupied 
by some one else through mistake, and to ask which he 
should go to ;, at last they tried his patience so far that it 
forsook him, and turning to me he said, “ Videte, caro 
amico, tutti quanti cardinali sono qua sono tanti min- 
chioni: € pure da loro si cavera un papa.” He made 
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use of a term more expressive, but more gross, than min- 
chioni, which, from motives of decency, I have omitted. 

Cardinal Albani acted with the same liberty that he 
spoke, and set himself above the formalities of the con- 
clave. The cardinals were prohibited from having any 
intercourse with the people without, from seeing any one, 
and from receiving any notes or letters; and they were 
not allowed to converse but through a turning-box with 
a hole in it, as the nuns in a convent. It was in that 
manner that I paid a visit to Cardinal des Lances; but 
Cardina! Albani, who had allotted the apartinents, had 
reserved fur himself one which had a window that open- 
ed into a little court of the Vatican, and was about ten 
feet above another chamber, outside of the conclave. It 
was there that I visited him, being introduced by his 
people. He placed himself at his window, and [ at mine. 
| | told him the news of the day: and when I had any 
thing private to communicate, which we feared might be 
overheard, I had a letter ready; he let down a basket, 
fastened tu a piece of packthread; I put my letter into 
it; and if he had any answer to send, I received it in 
the same manner next day. 

I left him occupied with the care of making a pope, 
in which he had a great deal to do, and resolved to avail 
myself of the interregnum to see Naples. We perform- 
ed the journey without stopping, that we might avoid the 
bad inns. ‘The court was at Caserta: we went thither 
with Sir William Hamilton, who presented us to the 
king and queen. The king never spoke, or at least 
very rarely, to the foreigners who were presented to him; 
but the queen made ample amends for his silence, by the 
affability and the engaging manners with which she re- 
ceived them. We admired the immense plan of Caserta ; 
which was not then finished, but which far surpassed the 
greatest palaces of the first monarchs of Europe. But 
what most attracted my attention was, the majestic and 
pleasing situation of the city of Naples: which rises 
like an amphitheatre, upon the borders of a basin of 
thirty leagues in circumference ; and offers, at a distance 
| of two leagues at sea, the finest perspective of a great 
city that can possibly be imagined. We visited those 
classical spots Herculaneum, Pompeii, Vesuvius, and in 
short every thing that wonderful country furnishes to 
excite a curiosity which can never be fully satisfied. As 
I have gone at length into this subject in another work, 
I shall not enlarge upon it here. 

I had brought a letter from the Marquis Carraccioli to 
the Marquis T'anuci, who invited me to dine with him. 
He had rendered himself one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age, by the rank to which he had raised 
himself. He was formerly a professor at Pisa; and when 
the present king of Spain, Don Carlos, came into Italy,* 
he wrote in favour of his title to the kingdom of Naples. 
His work made an impression upon the minds of the 
public. He wrote again, made himself necessary to Don 
Carlos; who, when he was quietly established, sent for 
| him to his court. By degrees he gave him his entire 
confidence: so much so, that when he was called to the 
throne of Spain by the death of his brother, he made 
| him guardian of his son; and placed him at the head of 
the regency of the two Sicilies, which he governed des- 
potically for more than ten years, under the authority of 
the King of Spain. He might be a great man in the 
knowledge of the law, but he did not shine in business; 








bearing the stamp of genius. I have also read several 
of his despatches to the Marquis Carraccioli, which par- 
took a great deal of the style of the schools, and in which 
Homer and Cicero were frequently cited. 


liam Hamilton introduced him as a man of the highest 
talents in the affairs of state, and particularly for the de- 
partment of commerce. In England he had been secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, and had discharged the 
duties of his office with great reputation. The Marquis 











and his administration and his ordinances are far from | 


When Lord Hillsborough arrived at Naples, Sir Wil- | 


Tanuci entered earnestly into conversation with Lord | 
| One of the principal ladies of the court perceived it. 


Hillsborough upon a subject of so much importance; 


communicated to him the plans and regulations which he | 


had made for improving manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation, in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and con- 
cluded by asking his opinionyof them. His lordship, 


who was already informed of the state of the country, | 
| this, I can ventare to say that there is no court where 


and who by no means approved of the marquis’s plans, 


wished to be excused from speaking om the subject of | 


* In 1759. 
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them. He two or three times begged the marquis to ex- 
cuse him from giving his opinion, but the other only 
urged him the more. At last Lord Hillsborough, being 
obliged to speak, said: « My lord, I have already ex- 
amined the manner in which things are conducted here, 
and have paid attention to what you have done me the 
honour to tell me; and I think that if you do exactly 
the contrary of what you have hitherto done, you will be 
much more likely to accomplish the object you have in 
view.” 

I have been twice at the court of Naples in the course 
of ten years; and have always thought it very brilliant, 
and one of the most agreeable courts of Europe. The 
king was good, gay, and easy even to familiarity, with 
his courtiers. Fonder of the chase than of business, he 
allowed his father to govern the kingdom at a distance, 
and had a blind deference for his will. He was a good 
husband, a good father, and a sincere friend: he had a 
sound judgment, and would have remedied many irregu- 
larities if he had been his own master; but he was so 
little so that even in those things which concerned him 
most he did not dare to make any change. Conversing 
one day with an Englishman who accompanied him in 
the chase, he asked him several questions relative to the 
game laws in England. The Englishman gave him an 
account of them. The king approved of them much, 
and concluded by saying, “ That is admirable: it is well 
in your country, but here we have no laws. Qua non 
ci e lege.” 

The queen had an agreeable figure; she was obliging, 
possessed wit and engaging manners, was studious to 
please her husband, and was extremely fond of her chil- 
dren. She acquired gradually an influence, and formed 
a party in the council ; since which the Marquis de ‘T'a- 
nuci has been kept at a distance, and affairs have gone 
on better. 











One day, when the King of Naples gave the queen 


the diversion of hunting the wild boar, in the park of 


Astrone, those foreigners who had been presented at court 
were admitted into the enclosure intended for the queen. 
There were several English gentlemen and ladies here. 
The queen expressed a desire that all should be seated 
around her; saying, that when she was at her ease she 
wished every body else to be so. The king came from 
time to time, to give her an account of the state of the 
chase ; and if any one attempted to rise, or take off his 
hat, he prevented him with these words: “ Sit still, gen- 
tlemen: qua non si fa cerimonie. No ceremony here.” 

He was to be inoculated the next day, and in fact he 
was; and though it was a serious affair at his age, he 
did not seem in the least uneasy about it. During the 
carnival, the queen had a grand assembly once or twice 
a week, where every one came in a coloured domino, but 
unmasked. The principal apartments of the palace 
were thrown open, and tables were spread: each mixed 
with his own party. There was a magnificent hall for 
the ball, and another large hall to which the guests re- 
tired to take refreshments. ‘They came in and went out 
as they pleased: they talked, played, or danced, or were 
mere idle spectators. The ease, liberty, and gaiety, 
which were depicted in every countenance, formed the 
greatest merit of the entertainments, which lasted the 
whole time of the carnival. Foreigners of distinction 
joined the king’s party, and sometimes the queen’s; and 
the whole was conducted with the greatest order. 

The Neapolitans have much wit and vivacity : I found 
them good and obliging, whatever others may have said 
of them. They are very fond of play. I know that 
they have been accused of not always playing fairly, but 
I have never observed any thing of the kind myself. I 
have discovered little meannesses at Naples, and so [I 
have at Vienna, at Paris, and at London ; but this proves 
nothing as to the general character of the people. 

At Vienna, for example, I happened once to have 
given a gold ducat for the cards, because I had no change. 


She came up to the table: “ What is this,” said she; 
“ has a king been playing at this table? But, seriously, 
this is too much for the valet-de-chambre :” and so say- 
ing, she took up the ducat, put it into her pocket, and 
put down a florin in its place. But, notwithstanding 


they play higher and more honourably than at Vienna, 
I heard an instance of knavery which occurred in the 
fashionable circles of Naples, but I did not see it. I 
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will not omit it, however, because it appears to me 
amusing. 

A young English nobleman was introduced at an as- 
sembly of one of the first ladies of Naples, by a Neapo- 
litan gentleman. While he was there, his snuff-box was 
stolen from him. The next day, being at another house, 
he saw a person taking snuff out of his box. He ran 
to his friend: “There,” said he, “that man in blue, 
with gold embroidery, is taking snuff out of the box 
which was stolen from me yesterday. Do you know 
him? Is not he a sharper?” “Take care,” said the 
other, “ that is a man of the first quality.” “I do not 
care for his quality,” said the Englishman; “I must 
have my snuff-box again; I’ll go and ask him for it.” 
« Pray,” said his friend, “be quiet, and leave it to me 
to get back your box.” Upon this assurance the Eng- 
lishman went away, after inviting his friend to dine with 
him the next dey. He accordingly came; and, as he 
entered, “ There,” said he, “I have brought you your 
snufi-box.” “ Well,” said the Englishman, “ how did 
you obtain it?” “Why,” said the Neapolitan noble- 
man, “I did not wish to make any noise about it, there- 
fore I picked his pocket of it.” 

I mentioned that the Marquis Tanuci had asked me 
to dine with him. The Marquis Carraccioli had written 
to him that I was attached to the study of the sciences; 
and this, I imagine, was the reason which led him into 
a long conversation with me, of which I did not com- 
prehend a single word. He had formed a system of 
electricity, which he wanted to detail to me, and he kept 
me standing three hours to explain the first part of it. 
He talked of the systole and diastole of the earth under 
the equator, which put electricity into motion, and which 
had been the cause of the earthquake that had destroyed 
Lisbon, and he said all this with so serious an air that I 
had the greatest difficulty in the world to preserve my 
gravity. An engagement obliged me now to leave him ; 
and I did not venture to visit him again, so afraid was I 
of the explanation of the second part of his system ol 
electricity. 

While we were at Naples, we were informed that the 
grand Duke of Tuscany had arrived at Rome, with a 
numerous train; and that the emperor was on the road 
thither. The latter wished to avail himself of the in- 
terregnum, to see Italy. He was to alight at the Villa 
Medicis, the palace of his brother, whe had gone on be- 
fore to receive him. As soon as we heard this news, we 
quitted Naples in haste, that we might be at Rome upon 
the occasion, not doubting that the presence of those 
princes would -be celebrated with brilliant entertain- 
ments. 


ee ee 


—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
Return to Rome to see the emperor—Character of that prince— 
Anecdotes relative to him. 


We expected to find the emperor at Rome, but he had 
not yet arrived: indeed, his journey had been kept so 
secret that it was not even known where he was, though 
it was certain that he had quitted Vienna to come to 
Italy. I lived near the Villa Medicis. My footman, being 
at the door at six in the morning, saw an open cabriolet, 
with two persons in it, driving up to that palace: he 
supposed that they might be some of the people belong- 
ing to the emperor's train, and asked them if they could 
tell any thing of him; when one of them answered that 
he was not far off. It was no other than the emperor 
himself who spoke: he was unwilling to enter Rome 
with his equipage, and had therefore traveled in this 
manner that he might not be known. My footman fol- 
lowed him to the door of the Villa Medicis, and was 
witness to the ill 1umour of the porter for being called 
up so early in tae morning; and while the emperor 
amused himself with the anger of this man, one of the 
grand duke’s people, who knew him, threw himself at 
his feet. My footman came into my chamber soon after, 
and I thought he was mad when he told me he had con- 
versed with the emperor. 

The emperor had taken the title of Count de Falken- 
stein, and kept himself incognito in the strictest man- 
ner possible. He received visits as Count de Falkenstein, 
and returned them as such. He would not accept of 
any of the usual presents, nor of the entertaiments 
which were offered to him; but went as a private in- 
dividual to those which were given to his brother. He 
walked in the streets of Rome attended only by a gen- 





tleman, till the people beginning to know him, became 
troublesome to him. He wished to see men as well as 
places, and nothing diverted him more than the little ad- 
ventures which happened to him in this disguise. 

As he passed through Bologna, he found his courier 
disputing at the post-heuse with an English courier, 
about horses. He sent for the master of the post-house, 
and desired to know who had a right to the only horses 
which were then there. The man answered, without 
knowing him, that his courier did not arrive till after 
that of the Englishmen, and consequently the latter had 
a right to the horses ; but that he should not have long 
to wait. The emperor admitted that it was just, and 
said he would wait. 

He went into a coffee-house not far off, and entered 
into conversation with an officer in the papal army, who 
complained very much of a service in which he could 
not get forward, and in which he was but ill paid. 
“ Why,” said the emperor, “did not you enter into 
some other service ? You are very near the King of Sar- 
dinia, and the emperor’s Italian possessions; why do 
you not seek employment in the service of one of 
them?” «Jt is very easy to talk,” replied the officer ; 
“bat to whom would you have me apply? Do you 
| think it is only necessary to ask and have?” «If that 
be all that prevents you,” said the emperor, “I have 
| 





some influence at Vienna, and will recommend you 

myself.” The papal officer, seeing a young man in a 
| lieutenant’s uniform offering him his protection, could 
| not help smiling; however, he thanked him politely, but 
| without appearing to set much value upon the offer he 
| had made. “'T'o convince you,” continued the emperor, 
|“ that I have not said more than I mean to perform, I 
will give you a letter for a German nobleman, who will 
pass here in the course of a few hours: I flatter myself 
| it will be of some service to you.” He wrote the letter 
and sealed it; the horses came, and he set out. The 
officer, who had all the time been incredulous, did not 
reckon much upon the effect of the letter he had re- 
ceived. “ Besides,” thought he, “ why should this young 
man be so ready to employ his influence for me, if it be 
true that he has any ?”” However, the German nobleman 
arrived; it was the Count de Dietrichstein, the empe- 
ror’s master of the horse. The officer, with many ex- 
cuses, delivered the letter, and was thunderstruck when 
the master of the horse said to him, “ Sir, I congratu- 
late you ; it is the emperor to whom you have spoken ; 
| he has ordered me to give you four hundred sequins to 
| carry you to the regiment in which he intends to give 
you a company.” He then alighted from his chaise, 

sent for his banker, and made the necessary arrange- 
| ments for expediting the poor officer, who was almost 
| overpowered with surprise and joy. 

At Radicofani the emperor found the Prince de Lam- 
| nese, master of the horse in France; who, as well as 
| himself, had stopped there to pass the night. He sent 
| his compliments to him, and to say, that if the prince 
| would permit, a German baron and his friend, who had 
| just arrived, would have the honour of paying him a 
| visit. ‘The Prince de Lambesc, who was then very 
| young, wished to excuse himself from the company of 
| these German barons; but his governor prevailed upon 
| him to receive them. They came, and the air and man- 
| ners of the emperor having prepogsessed the ‘prince in 
| his favour, after some conversation he engaged him to 
| stay and sup with him. Both spoke of the news of the 

day; that the grand duke was at Rome, and that the 
| emperor was expected there. “I shall be very glad,” 
said the latter, “to have the honour of introducing you 
to those princes.” “J am obliged to you,” said the 
Prince de Lambese; “ but you do not know, perhaps, 
that I am their cousin, and can present myself.” « Ah! 
that is true,” said the emperor, “I forgot that you was 
of the house of Lorraine; without doubt you will go 
and see your relations at Vienna; I am sure they would 
receive you well.” They separated, much pleased with 
each other, with the promise of meeting again at Rome. 
As soon as the Prince de Lambesc arrived’ there, he sent 
to ask permission to pay his respects to the Emperor 
and the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany ; and when he entered 
the hall where they were, was much astonished to re- 
cognise in the emperor the German baron, who embraced 
him, saying, “ Come, cousin, I want to acquit myself of 
the promise which I made you of presenting you to the 
grand duke.” 
The Prince de Lambese was at that time one of the 








handsomest men of the age, and was greatly admired by 
the Roman ladies. I frequently saw him at the house 
of the Marchioness Boccapaduli. He came from Turin, 
where he had spent some tine; and, speaking one day 
of the late King of Sardinia, he seemed desirous of 
ridiculing the person of that prince. I could not help 
interrupting him, to represent, as politely as possible, 
that a prince whose reputation for valour, wisdom, and 
equity, had been so well established throughout Europe, 
deserved to be spoken of with more respect. I must do 
him the justice to say, that young as he was, he received 
the reproof very well; and the next day his governor, 
meeting me at another house, took me aside to thank 
me for the manner in which I had corrected his pupil. 

I have heard an entertaining anecdote of the Prince 
de Lambesc, after his return to Paris. He was passion- 
ately fond of horses, and this taste was not much out of 
character in the master of the horse of France. The 
Marquis D one day told a lady at Versailles, that 
the prince had said the night before, when speaking of 
a horse of which he was fond, that he would rather ride 
Papillon than possess the good graces of the dauphiness. 
The lady would not believe him; upon which the mar- 
quis, calling the prince, asked him if he had not said so. 
“No,” replied the prince, “it was Fougueux I men- 
tioned.” Some time after, as he was hunting with the 
dauphiness, the princess said to him, ««M. de Lambese, 
is that Fougueux that you are riding ?” 

To return to the emperor. His presence produced the 
greatest sensation at Rome: the populace followed him 
every where with acclamation, and cried incessantly, 
“Viva il re dei Romani! siete a casa vostra, siete il 
nostro padrone !” I was conversing one day with the 
Prince de Giustiniani upon this disposition of the people 
of Rome towards the emperor, when he gave me to un- 
derstand, that the same sentiments prevailed among the 
nobility of Rome, that the emperor had only to wish it, 
to be crowned; but the difficulty would be to preserve 
the ecclesiastical states against all the powers of Europe, 
who certainly would never consent to it, The emperor 
was so sensible of this, that he avoided, as much as pos- 
sible, all occasions of showing hiinself to the people. 
One day, however, while he was examining on foot the 
antiquities of the Roman Forum, the place was in a mo- 
ment filled with the crowd, who repeated the customary 
cries of “ Long live the King of the Romans! You are 
our lawful sovereign !” He turned towards the assem- 
bly, and placed his finger upon his lips: in an instant 
there was a profound silence, almost incredible, among 
so great a multitude; but a3 soon as he ceased to de- 
mand this by his gesture, they importuned him with the 
same exclamations, and he was obliged to quit the place. 

The Prince Corsini, on this occasion, gave a ball— 
after which, a supper of five hundred covers was served 
up. I never saw any thing better conducted; and what 
astonished me exceedingly, was the information I received 
the next day from the prince, that the whole had been 
served up on his own plate, linen, and china. I do not 
think there are many great noblemen out of Rome, who 
could have said as much. ‘The Prince Doria prepared, 
in three days, a hall in his palace, eighty feet square, 
where twelve hundred workmen were employed at the 
same time, and in which he gave a superb ball. The 
Cardinal Albani, though shut up in the conclave, gave a 
magnificent féte at his country house, where a very 
amusing incident occurred. A lady of Ragusa, who 
joined in a country dance, fell in the most unfortunate 
manner possible fur a woman, and almost at the feet of 
the emperor. The disorder of her petticoats was such 
that every body was really in pain, on account of the ex- 
treme confusion which they supposed she would feel. 
Quite otherwise : she recovered herself, and resumed the 
dance, without losing either time or step, as unconcerned 
as if the accident had not happened. The emperor, who 
had felt sorae embarrassment on her account, turned to 
a person near him, laughing, and exclaimed, “ The ladies 
of Ragusa for ever !” 

At one of these fétes I found myself by the side of the 
emperor. He did me the honour to address me: he talked 
of what he had seen in the morning; he had remarked 
particularly the famous porphyry urn which formerly 
contained the ashes of Agrippa, and is now converted 
into a tomb for Pope Urban. This circumstance gave 
him an opportunity of making some observations which 
were marked by much wit and sprightliness. He wished 
afterwards to go into another room ; and perceiving that 
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he was surrounded by the company, he said to me: “I 
seem to be at Rome like Moses in the passage of the Red 
Sea: when I present myself, the waves of the crowd 
open before me, and close again as soon as I have passed ; 
and if I look back, I see my brother with his secretaries, 
and his captain of guards, who, like Pharaoh, are over- 
whelmed by them.” His conversation in company was 
unaffected, cheerful, and sprightly: he showed great so- 
lidity and discernment—and all his questions indicated 
the mind of an enlightened prince. His affability was 
that of a polite man of quality, without however at all 
detracting from the dignity of his rank. Mrs. Ann Pitt, 
hearing much praise bestowed on the satisfaction which 
he appeared to have in making himself popular, said— 
« Yes, he is quite proud of his humility.” But in this, 
like many other dons-mots, there was much more wit 
than truth. 
—=_>—— 


CHAPTER VII. 
Milan—Marquis de Parabere—A rhinoceros. 

We left Rome, that we might be at Venice at the feast 
of the Ascension. The emperor was expected there— 
but he did not come. A man may have seen all the 
cities of Europe, and yet have no idea of Venice, and of 
the life that is led there. Instead of streets, there are 
canals; and instead of carriages, boats, which are called 
gondolas. The nobles have magnificent palaces in the 
best style of building, but they receive scarcely any com- 
pany in them. Their wives have small houses, (casini,) 
to which they go at night to receive their friends, and 
where great ease and freedom prevail. The only one 
who is deprived of these advantages is the doge, who 
can never leave the city without permission of the senate. 
The government, always watchful for its safety, allows 
no discussion upon any thing relating to it: but though 
the mind is constrained, the manners are entirely free ; 
nor is there any city where libertinism is more extensive, 
and less repressed, than at Venice. 

I found the Marquis de Prie there, who had come to 
seek an asylum from what he called the persecution of 
the King of Sardinia. As his property had been seques- 
trated, he was reduced to his shifts, but adversity had not 
at all abated his spirit. In the midst of the wreck of his 
fortune, you might fancy you saw Marius seated among 
the ruins of Carthage. 

I found also at Venice, the Duke de Braganza, (a near 
relation to the King of Portugal,) whom 1 had formerly 
seen at Turin. He was settled at Vienna—where his 
distinguished merit had contributed as much as his high 
birth, to conciliate the respect of the empress queen and 
all her court. I shall have occasion to speak more fully 
concerning him, in my account of that city. He was 
extremely friendly to me during my stay at Venice: he 
pressed me earnestly to go and see the court of Vienna, 
and determined me by these words: “ Come thither, and 
you will see whether Iam one of your friends !” 

We proceeded to visit the rest of Lombardy—and ar- 
rived at Milan, where we stopped some time. I had long 
wished to be personally acquainted with the Count de 
Firmian, who was prime minister in the states of the 
house of Austria in Lombardy. Great as was his repu- 
tation for wisdom, politeness, wit, and benevolence, I 
found that an acquaintance with him raised him still 
higherin my esteem. The simplicity of his manners set 
off his fine qualities to much advantage. He was fond 
of the arts and sciences, which he cultivated and en- 
couraged. 

There are many great and rich families at Milan. At 
the time that I was there, the families of Litta, Clerici, 
Boromeo, Dada, and Zerbelloni, made the most con- 
spicuous figure: the family of Zitta, particularly, were 
distinguished for the politeness and hospitality with 
which they received foreigners. ‘The Marchioness Cu- 
sani and the Countess Castiglione, daughters of the 
Marchioness Litta, who had been recently martied, were 
brilliant ornaments of the court of the Princess of Mo- 
dena; and the Marchioness Litta had brought up three 
or four other young ladies, whom she introduced into 
the world with all the success which the good education 
that she had given them deserved. I called this family 
the nursery of the graces; and, far from being jealous 
of the name, the other ladies approved of it. 

There is no city in Italy where foreigners are better 
received than at Milan: it is, indeed, the only one where 
they are invited to eat in the houses which they frequent. 


All the nobility speak French ; and, as to manners, they | 
seem to have selected and adopted all that is most agree- 

able in the societies of Italy, France, and Germany. 

There are many very amiable women at Milan—and the 

education which they receive is admirably adapted to 

make them so. 
ther Frisi, the Father Boscovich, and the Marqais Rec- | 
caria, whose conversation pleased me more than the 

perusal of a book which he has since published ; I mean | 
his « Treatise on Style,” in which he has forgotten to | 
give example as well as precept. The Marquis Beccaria, | 
however, was a man of great genius, and of perfect | 
urbanity of manners. 

Lord Algernon Percy had nearly become the dupe of | 
a man who called himself the Marquis de Parabere, and 
lieutenant-colonel of the third legion, in France. He 
used to meet him at the theatre, and spoke to me fre- 
quently of him. He was charmed with the Marquis de | 
Parabere. I had some doubts of the authenticity of this 
personage—having never seen him in any genteel com- 
pany. He had, he said, letters for the Count de Firmian, 
but he did not care to present them. I proposed that his | 
lordship should bring him to dine with us, that we might | 
sound him. And, after dinner, I whispered to him— | 
“ He is an adventurer, an impostor; you will find that | 
he will finish his acquaintance by borrowing money of | 
you.” His lordship was quite hurt at my having so bad | 
an opinion of his friend. Two days after, he sent for | 
me, in the morning, to show me a note which he had just | 
received from the marquis, begging him to lend him a | 
hundred louis; and saying, that he was obliged to set | 
out for Genoa, to negotiate bills of exchange for twenty | 
thousand livres. I asked him to let me dictate the an- | 
swer: in which I said, that his lordship was much pleased | 
at having an opportunity of being useful to him; and 
that if he would present the letters which he had for the | 
Count de Firmian, he would save him the journey to 
Genoa, by negotiating the bills himself, through his 
banker at Milan. He excused himself under some pre- 
tence: I remained firm to my proposal; and he was em. | 
barrassed. He thought to impose upon his lordship by 
showing him his bills of exchange, which he sent for his 
inspection. A single glance was quite suflicient to dis- 
cover that they were forgeries. Lord Algernon was now | 
convinced ; but from motives of compassion, sent him 
a few louis. I then apprised Count Firmian of his cha- | 
racter, . He had ulready had his eyes upon him, and the 
marquis was ordered to quit Milan in twenty-four hours. 
He set off alone, on foot; and one of my friends, who 
had met him before, told me that he saw him, two days 
after, drive up to the best inn in Parma, in a postchaise 
and four. 

This was the only adventurer I met with during this 
journey. I had myself almost been the dupe of another, 
whom I had known at Turin: but I was excusable, as | 
he was a Frenchman whom I met at the house of the 
French ambassador. He did not disclose his name ; but 
the ambassador was in possession of his secret, approved 
of him, and presented him. He attached himself to me, | 
and begged a letter for the English consul at Genoa. He | 
set out: but two days after, having some suspicion of | 
the probity of the man, from his affectation of great im- 
portance, and the parade he made about his equipages, 
which he said he had sent on before, I wrote by the post 
to the consul, apprising him that my recommendation | 
did not extend so far as to sanction any advances of mo- 
ney. My letter reached him very opportunely, at the | 
very time when the consul was going to advance him five 
hundred louis upon his bills on Marseilles. He waived 
the conclusion of the affair, and in the mean time an- 
other mine was sprung. ‘he fellow ran off with some 
effects of the master of the house where he lodged: he | 
was pursued, taken, stripped of every thing, and left to | 
seek other resources in fresh efforts of his invention. 

Of all the dependents upon their wits, that I have ever 
seen or heard of, a Dutch traveller, mentioned to me by | 
one of my friends, merits the palm. Mr. Bowlby told | 
me, that when he was traveling in France, he met at | 
Lyons a Dutch gentleman of some rank, but who was | 
not rich. He generally dined with other foreigners at | 
an ordinary ; and spoke with carnestness of a wonderful | 
animal, a rhinoceros, which was in that city—always | 
pressing the new-comers to go and see this strange crea- | 
ture, whose singular qualities he extolled in such a man- 
ner that he made some visit it more than once. Mr. | 











Bowlby having met him in several cities, and seeing him | 


Among the men of talents were the Fa- | 


always equally zealous on this subject, was desirous t? 
find out his motive. He discovered at last that the Dutch 
gentleman had found the means of obtaining a living by 
buying a rhinoceros, which he sent on before him, with 
a man whom he could trust, to all the great towns where 
he wished to stop; and introducing himself among 
foreigners into genteel company, he soon gave to the rhi- 
noceros a celebrity which defrayed the expenses of his 
own travels. 

We arrived at Turin, where I had formed the design 
of passing five or six months. The number of my 
friends there made it more advantageous fur Lord Alger- 
non to stay there than any where else, on account of the 
facility with which I could have hita favourably received 
at court and in town. When we were presented, the 
Duke of Savoy had the goodness to congratulate his 
lordship upon having such a friend as me—whose coun- 
sels, he said, he could not do better than to follow. The 
king did him the honour to permit him to wear his hunt- 
ing uniform, and to hunt with him, which gave him an 
opportunity of being frequently with the royal family. 
He was highly pleased with Turin. I was easy on his 


account, and enjoyed in full security the satisfaction of 


seeing friends to whom I was sincerely attached. 
ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Visit to Voltaire at Brucker—Journey to Germany. 


The marriage of the dauphin and the Archduchess 
Antoinette had been agreed upon, and all the imperial 
family were to be at Vienna on the occasion. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine went thither also, to receive the 
Archduke Maximilian, coadjutor of the Teutonic order ; 
and magnificent fétes were preparing to celebrate these 
events. These circumstances determined us to go to 
Vienna ; and we took the route by Geneva, as I wished 
to pay a visit to Voltaire, whom I had never seen, and 
who had invited me to visit him. 

I have before mentioned that I published a pamphlet 
at Rome, entitled The Tocsin, in which infidelity was 
vigorously attacked, and false philosophy set in a proper 
light to expose its absurdity. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
some others, without being named, had been drawn in 
rather strong colours; and somebody had taken the pains 
to send the work to Voltaire, and inform him that I was 
the author of it. I did not know that the Tocsin had 
reached him ; and was not a little surprised, as I went 
into the room,.to hear myself assailed with the following 
apostrophe: * Ah! ah! sir; so it is you who have sound- 
ed the T'ocsin against me?” I had not put my name to 
the Tocsin. It would not have been polite to avow 
myself the author, and I did not like to deny it; I there- 
fore thought it best to leave the matter undecided. “ M. 
de Voltaire,” said I without hesitation, “I am surprised 
that you, who have so often complained of the public 
for imputing to you works to which you have not put 
your name, should accuse me of having written one 
which is not authorised by mine.” “Ah! sir, there are 
true accusations and there are false ones!” I replied, 
“ that it still remained to be known in which class this 
was to be placed.” He seemed to be satisfied with this 
answer, and the conversation became general: I told him 
that I was going to Russia. “ You are going to the 
country of triumphs,” said the philosopher, raising his 
voice: “do you go through Berlin?” «Yes, sir.” 
« You will see the King of Prussia; make my compli- 
ments to him, and tell him that I have read his verses :” 
still speaking in the same tone. I cannot help wonder. 
ing at the vanity of a professed wit, who could imagine 
that any man who had not lost his senses would carry 
so impertinent a message to a great monarch. This 
was nearly about the time when Voltaire had a dispute 
with the learned M. Larcher, relative to the signification 
of a Greek word: I perceived that he had a Greek dic. 
tionary opened at the word in question; and I left him, 
to give him an opportunity of studying his subject. I 
forgot to mention, that speaking of the quarrels of kings, 
so fatal to humanity, he said, still in the same voice: 
« These, sir, are those against whom the T'ocsin should 
be sounded ;” and shortly after he published a pamphlet 
called the T'ocsin des Rois. 

We remained only three days at Geneva, being im- 
patient to reach Vienna, We stopped some hours at 
Lausanne, to see M. Tissot ; and the same time at Berne, 
to visit the celebrated M. Haller. I was surprised to see 
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the latter so well informed respecting what was going on 
in England: particularly when I Jearnt that he had no 
other means of intelligence than what was furnished by 
the English papers, which are full of falsehoods, absurd- 
ities, and news fabricated to fill up their sheet. I have 
sometimes seen in them old stories taken from Herodotus 
or Plutarch, modernised ; and what is a still better joke, 
I have seen the same stories indiscriminately copied into 
the Gazette de France, under the article London. M. 
Haller, with more sagacity, used to discover the truth, 
by comparing together two or three of the papers which 
he received ; and by suspending his judgment upon ex- 
traordinary occurrences, till he found them sufficiently 
confirmed, or at least not contradicted: and he thus 
formed a sort of political algebra, which amused him. 
He was, in fact, very well informed himself. From 
Berne we went to Bale and Schaffhausen, where we saw 
the fall of the Rhine, which, after that of Terni, is the 


most considerable in Europe; and, in the opinion of | 


some persons who have seen both, almost equal to that 
of Niagara in America. 

I wished to go through Augsburg, to see the learned 
Brucker, the author of a Critical History of Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy, in six quarto volumes. He 
had assisted me with great zeal in my edition of Leib. 
nitz; and I had besides the greatest veneration for this 
man, who had obtained much reputation by the merit of 
his work, which was one of the most useful productions 
of the age. We were a little embarrassed at our meet- 
ing: for he spoke neither English nor French ; I did not 
understand German; and his Latin seemed to me to 
have as much of the German as mine seemed to him to 
partake of some foreign language. By degrees, however, 
our cars accommodated themselves to the diflerence of 
pronunciation; and I had every reason to be satisfied 


with the time which I spent with this respectable man, | 


who died six months afterwards. 

We passed through Germany without knowing one 
word of the language, which was extremely inconvenient 
to us. Fortunately, I met with an innkeeper the first 
day who spoke Latin: he said that I might use that Jan- 
guage during my whole journey ; and that I should find 
that the greatest part of the innkeepers, and even the 
postilions, understood it, which proved to be true. Having 


asked my servant how he could make himself under- | 


stood, he said (humorously enough) that he spoke bad 
English, and they made German of it. 


It may not be improper to introduce in this place a | 


curious remark upon the analogy between the English 
and the neighbouring languages. All the words of ne- 


cessity are derived from the German, and the words of | 


luxury and those used at table, from the French. The 


sky, the earth, the elements, the names of animals, house- | 


hold goods, articles of food,—all these are the same in 
German and in English; the fashions of dress, and 
every thing belonging to the kitchen, luxury and orna- 
ment, are taken from the French: and to such a degree 
of exactness, that the names of the animals which serve 
for the ordinary food of men, such as ox, calf, sheep, 
when alive, are called the same in English asin German; 
but when they are served up, for the table, they change 
their names, and are called beef, veal, mutton, after the 
French. Every reader will readily see the reasons, 

At Lintz we met the dauphiness, who was going to 
Paris. We regretted that we had not arrived eight days 


sooner ; but entertainment enough reimained to*be seen, | 


to make us amends for what we had lost. We at last 
reached Vienna, where it was our intention to remain a 


fortnight or three weeks; the welcome reception we met | 


with, however, induced us to stay there almost a year. 
alps 
CHAPTER IX. 
Residence at Vienna—Picture of that court. 


Lord Stormont, with whom I had been previously ac- 
quainted, was at that time ambassador from England at 
the court of Vienna. M. Langlois, secretary to the em- 
bassy, was one of my friends, and I calculated much 
upon the obliging expressions which the Duke de Bra- 
ganza had made use of to me at Venice; so that I had 
every reason to expect a good reception at Vienna, Lord 
Stormont presented us to the emperor and empress. The 
emperor immediately said, “ We have seen each other in 
Italy:’’ and the empress, learning whence we came, 
said, “Ah! you come from Italy? you have then seen 
my ebildren !” 


_ DUTENS’ MEMOIRS. 





That great princess might then have made the same 
remark to almost every traveller; for she had had the 
gvod fortune and address to form the greatest alliances 
and establishments for her children, beyond any example 
in history. Of four daughters whom she had married, 
one was Queen of France, another Queen of Naples, 
the third Duchess of Parma, and the fourth Governess 
of the kingdom of Hungary, where she held the rank of 
a queen. Her eldest son was emperor; her second 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; her third governed Lombardy, 
and lived at Milan as a sovereign prince ; her fourth was 
coadjutor of the electorate of Cologne, bishop of Mun- 
ster, and grand master of the Teutonic order; and the 
| kingdom of Bohemia was still at the disposal of the 
‘empress, where she might have placed a son-in-law if 
| she had married the Princess Elizabeth: so that all her 

children were sovereigns, or held the rank and state of 

such: for those who resided in Lombardy, at Presburg, 
| or in any other part of her dominions, enjoyed all the 
| consideration in those states to which she herself would 
have been entitled. 

During nearly a year that I passed at Vienna, I had 
| ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
| character of that princess; and I can truly say, that 
there are few sovereigns in the annals of history whose 
virtues and great qualities shone with more lustre. Her 
firmness under her misfortunes, the genius and activity 
| which she employed to extricate herself from them, the 
| wisdom of her government, the choice of her ministers, 
| her moderation, and her affection for her people, are 
| known to the whole world ; but it is only in her states, 
| and above all in Vienna, that her private virtues can be 
| fully learnt. The love of her children, and the particu- 
lar care which she has herself taken of their education ; 
her piety, her liberality towards all around her, the con- 
stancy of her friendship for those whom she judged 
| worthy of it, and her conduct towards them ; every thing 
contributed to the honour of her heart and understand- 
ing. It was pleasing to see the freedom with which she 
sent every year, to invite herself to dine with those of 
the grandees of her court whom she esteemed, either in 
| town or in the country. In the latter case, she went 
| with her guards, who quitted her at the door; and she 
| was then guarded by her subjects, who were her friends. 
I have seen her thus at the house of Prince Esterhazi, 
| and at Count Palfy’s, in Hungary, walking alone in the 
gardens, or retiring into a summer-house with a book or 
her work. The master of the house took care to give 
orders that nobody should interrupt her in her moments 
of retirement, and every one of course had sufficient dis- 
cretion not to obtrude where she was. In a word, I do 
not know which ought to be most admired; the very 
aflable and confidential manner in which the empress 
associates with her subjects, or the sweet return of love 
and veneration with which she is recompensed. 
| The emperor follows, in this respect, the example of 
| his august mother. I have already mentioned his afla- 
_ bility at Rome: he conducted himself in the same man- 
| ner at Vienna; with this difference, however, that seeing 

nobody about him but those he loved, he had always an 

unrestrained and pleasant air, which was infinitely pre- 
possessing. I have had the honour of being often in 
| his presence; either in the boxes at the opera, or atsome 
| private houses; and I have always remarked in him that 
| politeness which we admire in a private individual, ac- 
companied with an air of dignity inseparable from his 
| character. I know that it would be ridiculous in the ex- 
| treme, to be at all flattered by a polite expression from a 
ptince who never used any other; and I hope nobody 
will believe me capable of such folly, if I relate the fol- 
| lowing incident :—One day, when I was playing at whist 
with some ladies of the court, he approached the table: 
the ladies rose and sat down again at the same moment ; 
and as I continued to remain standing, he took me by 
the arm, saying, “ Sit down again, sir; you are jesting 
with me.” At another time I saw him in the pit of a 
private theatre in the house of Count Palfy, at Presburg. 
| He was in uniform, and felt himself pushed by some- 
body who certainly did not know him; he turned round 
quickly ; and seeing that it was a valet-de-chambre who 
was carrying refreshments to the company, he made way 
| for him, saying, “ He is right; he has more business 
here than I have.” One night when there was a large 
party for catds at court, the emperor, who never plays, 
seeing that I was almost the only one besides who did 
not, did me the honour to place himself near mé; and 





it was chiefly in conversation then that I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the penetration of his mind and the 
solidity of his judgment. 

The day when we were presented at court, Lord Stor- 
mont took us to visit the two principal ministers, who 
kept open house, Prince Kaunitz and Prince Colloredo, 
and introduced us to every body he found there. The 
next day his secretary gave us a list of all the persons to 
whom we had been presented the evening before. We 
were to leave our names at their doors; and this procur- 
ed us invitations to dinner from all the nobility, which 
prolonged our stay at Vienna from day to day, and from 
week to week, till the following year. 

The Duke de Braganza had truly said, that “ if I came 
to Vierna, I should see whether he was one of my 
friends.” He enjoyed such high consideration there, 
that he had power to impart a portion of it to me; and 
he really did with as much warmth and zeal as he could 
have felt for a friend to whom he owed the greatest ob- 
ligations, though I never had any other claim upon him 
than that of being highly sensible of his merits when [ 
met him at Turin, and of having eagerly sought the 
honour of his acquaintance. 

The Duke de Braganza had possessed great influence 
with the King of Portugal; but the Count d’Oeyras, 
since Marquis de Pombal, who was then beginning to 
obtain an ascendency at that court, seeing that the talents 
and capacity of the Duke de Braganza would always be 
an obstacle to his ambition, formed a thousand intrigues 
against him. He went so far, that he at last gave him 
some cause for dissatisfaction, which made him resolve 
upon leaving his country, and visiting the different courts 
of Europe. He came to Vienna during the war, where 
he offered his services to the empress: and he distin- 
guished himself so much in the army by his valour, his 
zeal, his generosity, and his humanity, that though he 
had no command, and acted only as a volunteer, he be- 
came the idol of the soldiers; and there were several 
occasions on which his personal courage produced the 
decision of an important action, and was of more service 
than the skill of the general. The grateful empress de- 
tained him at Vienna by the respect with which she 
treated him. Ministers and courtiers subscribed without 
difficulty to the justice which was rendered him: his un- 
common merit appeared to have raised him above jeal- 
ousy. The ladies thought they beheld in him one of 
those champions of old times, who are no longer to be 
met with but in the records of chivalry. He respected 
all; but he attached himself more particularly to the 
Princess Esterhazi, who enjoyed the especial favour of 
the empress. In short, he possessed great talents and an 
exalted mind, and an extreme delicacy in all that con- 
cerned honour, friendship, and affection. Such was the 
friend whom I had the happiness to meet with at Vienna. 
He took so much pains in producing a favourable opinion 
of me in company, that in eight days’ time I became in- 
timately acquainted with all his select associates ; par- 
ticularly with the Prince de Kaunitz, who never admitted 
any one to his intimacy but with great caution. 


The manner of living at Vienna is more rational and 
more sociable than any that I have experienced else- 
where. Dinner-parties are very frequent. After dinner 
they converse or play till evening ; when they go to the 
play or the opera, and from thence to such houses as 
may be open: where every one selects his own party ; 
or, if he prefers it, retires to the private society of a few 
friends, who meet every day at the house of one of the 
ministers, or of some other person belonging to their 
circle. In these parties wit and gaiety are constantly to 
be met with; without any traces of that sullen pride 
which forms mo part of their character, whatever may be 
said by persons who pretend to talk of the Germans 
without ever having been among them. 

It is true that the family of Lorraine has contributed 
not a little to banish from the court of Vienna the severe 
etiquette which prevailed there. Francis I. admitted 
many of the principal officers of the crown to his table : 
he passed the greatest part of his time in their company, 
animated the conversation by his good humour, and was 
remarkable for telling a story with spirit and gnaiety. I 
have heard his physician mention several pleasant anec- 
dotes which clearly show his character to have been 
mild, cheerful, and good-natured, and such as made him 
the idol of his court. I met with none who ever spoke 





of him but with emotion, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Characters of the Prince de Kaunitz and some other persons at 
the court of Vienna. 

The court of Vienna is rendered magnificent by the 
number of noblemen and princes of the first families of 
Germany, of which it is formed. It is by no means un- 
common to see sovereign princes at the court of Vienna, 
who have served in the armies of the emperor. I have 
seen a brother and a nephew of the King of Poland, a 
brother of the Empress of Russia, and the Princes of 
Hesse, of Anhalt, and of Saxony, among the crowd of 
courtiers. Prince Esterhazi and Prince Lichtenstein 
are more powerful subjects than any of the great subjects 
of the Kings of France, England, or Spain; their reve- 
nues are as considerable as the richest among them, and 
their privileges are more extensive. I have been at the 
house of Prince Esterhazi, in Hungary. He had two 
hundred guards encamped before his castle ; the captain 
of his guards dined with him. After dinner an excellent 
band of music played while he took coffee ; and he had 
two companies of comedians constantly in his retinue, 
one German and the other Italian, I know of no such 
establishment belonging to any other subject in Europe. 
I was at Presburg when he gave a ball and supper to the 
empress, at a league from the city. The supper was of 
three hundred covers; and the refreshments at the ball 
were served by fifty of his guards, to whom he had on 
that occasion given uniforms embroidered with gold. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg was formerly attached to 
the house of Austria, and during one campaign brought 
ten thousand men to its assistance. ‘There is a very 
good anecdote upon this subject. Being entrusted with 
a separate command, he entered Lower Lusace with ten 
thousand men; where, having established himself, he 
took some prisoners. Upon this he wrote to the King 
of Prussia to propose an exchange of prisoners. ‘I'he 
king, who at that time had Prince Louis, the brother of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, in his service, returned him 
this answer: “Sir, I have received your letter, by which 
I learn that you are carrying on war against me: your 
brother is charged with my answer.” Heé had ordered 
Prince Louis, with five thousand men, to drive the duke 
his brother, and his ten thousand men, out of Lusace. 

The circle I most frequented was that of the Prince 
de Kaunitz, who was himself its greatest attraction. His 
constant occupations, added to the consideration of 
twenty-five years of a happy, wise, and irreproachable 
administration, naturally induced those who visited him 
to study his inclination and his amusement, and to ren- 
der his leisure agreeable to him. Mesdames de Thein 
and de Walstein, the Countess de Berger, and some other 
very respectable ladies, the Duke de Braganza, and Lord 
Stormont, were the principal persons who formed this 
society ; afew foreigners, and some qthers whose wit and 
talents supplied the deficiency of high birth, were also 
admitted. Among the latter, Langier, physician to the 
king, was conspicuous for his taste, the delicacy and 
pleasantry of his wit, and the fertility of his imagination. 
Nobody had more deeply studied the art of being happy ; 
and none knew better how to enjoy happiness himself, 
or to make others acquainted with it. He used to say, 
« At twenty-five we kill pleasure, at thirty we enjoy it, at 

forty we husband it, at fifty we hunt after it, and at 
sixty we regret it.” He was the St. Evremond of Vi- 
enna, with this difference; that his hero, the Duke de 
Braganza, possessed more fine qualities and fewer faults 
than the Count de Grammont. 

Prince Kaunitz was certainly one of the greatest 
ministers who ever governed a great empire. The wis- 
dom and integrity of his administration were in no res- 
pect inferior to those of Sully: like him, he had taken 
the reins of government in difficult times, and imme- 
diately after a long and expensive war; like Sully, he 
had organised and arranged the finances, paid the debts 
of the state, and established the public credit so firmly, 
that when I was at Vienna, the interest of money in that 
capital was below four per cent. His moderation induc- 
ed him to resign this department, in order to employ 
himself wholly in that of foreign affairs; which em- 
braced the government of the Austrian possessions in 
Flanders, Italy, and other distant parts. He possessed 
the confidence of the public to such a degree that even 
during the war he never was in want of money. The 
Baron de Frise, banker to the court, told me, that he fre- 
quently tiansacted the most important affairs with the 


Prince de Kaunitz in a few words; so much reliance did 


he place upon the firmness of his measures in every 
thing that he undertook. The prince would acquaint 
him that he wanted so many millions, upon such and 
such funds, which would be received at such a time: the 
baron required no more; he wrote to Madame Nettine at 
Brussels, to M. de la Borde at Paris, and elsewhere; the 
money was advanced, and the funds never failed to be 
received at the appointed time. 

The Prince de Kaunitz himself told me, that one day, 
in a council of finance, he proposed a tax, for which the 


The council thought it most advisable, however, to ac- 
cept their bidding; Prince Kaunitz alone objected to it, 
and took upon himself the care of raising the tax. It 
produced two millions of florins more than the price of- 
fered for it, without any difficulty; and on the first day 
of the year, he waited on the empress with this surplus, 
which he told her he had brought for her new-year’s 
gift. 

Under the administration of Prince Kaunitz, agricul- 
ture and manufactures flourished, the public roads were 
improved, commerce increased ; and neither cabal nor 
envy has been able to blacken a single action of the 
longest ministry that has ever been known under an ar- 
bitrary government. In a word, the strongest proof that 
can be given of the propriety of his government, is, that 
his rivals or enemies have never imputed either vices or 
errors to him; but have been obliged to obtrude into the 
sanctuary of his retirement, to discover some of his sin- 
gularities in private life for subjects of reproach. One 
of these envious persons, whom by the by Prince Kau- 
nitz had frequently served, had the indiscretion one day, 
at the prince’s own table, to attempt to entertain me with 
some frivolous observations of this nature. He was de- 
sirous even to treat him with ridicule; whenl interrupt- 


stowed upon a minister who has been five and twenty 
yeais at the head of affairs, is, that there is nothing more 
to reproach him with than what you have mentioned.” 

The Prince de Kaunitz was a man of deep penetra- 
tion, and possessed a thorough knowledge of mankind: 
he had spirit and genius; and was so well versed in the 
duties of his office that he frequently dictated to several 
secretaries at the same time. He was serious in public; 
but amiable, mild, and cheerful, among his friends. He 
respected virtue and truth; and he had so decided an 
aversion for vice and falsehood that he never entered 
into conversation with an unprincipled man, however 


kept me standing along time one night at his parting, to 
| talk to me, without having any thing material to say. 
| When I was going to leave him, he called me back: 
| Do not quit me,’ said he: “there is Prince * * * 
waiting to talk with me; but he is such a liar that his 
conversation is painful to me, and I do not wish to have 
any thing to say to him.” 


of Vienna, the Princesses of Lichtenstein, (and particu- 
larly the Princess Charles,) the Princess d’Auersperg, 
and the Duchess d’Aremberg, were the most remarkable. 
The last, though she was the first female subject of the 


Vienna, whither she seldom came. She was perfectly 
beautiful; but so reserved, that she was charged with 
being haughty. The Duke de Braganza escorted her 
every where, and was a great admirer of her. He pre- 
sented me one day to the duchess, at the house of Prince 
Kaunitz, to be her partner at play ; and the turn of his in- 
troduction appeared both new and gallant. “ Madam,” 
said he, “ permit me to have the honour of presenting 
to you one of my friends, to whom I owe a thousand ob- 
ligations ;” and then turning suddenly round to me, said, 
“ Now, sir, I conceive our obligations are mutual.” 

The Prince de Ligni, one of the principal noblemen 
of Flanders, was also at Vienna at that time. It would 
require a volume to describe him, and even then nobody 
would comprehend his character; let it suffice to say, 
that every feature of it would appear either amiable or 
agreeable. His society was delightful, particularly when 
he was seconded by the Chevalier de Boufilers; and the 
chevalier was very well pleased with Vienna. 

I had the pleasure of supping frequently with them, 
at the houses of the Countess Esterhazi, the Countess 
Lignowski, and some other persons of distinction. No- 





farmers-general offered a price very much below its value. | 


ed him, saying: “ Sir, the greatest praise that can be be- | 


high his rank, unless it was absolutely necessary. He | 


Among the ladies who at that time graced the court | 


empress in Flanders, was no more than a foreigner at 
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| their conversations: both amused themselves with 


| writing verses, and succeeded well; and particularly the 
| Chevalier de Boufflers, who was justly considered the 
| most pleasing poet of France. He had been six months 
| at Vienna, and thence he proposed proceeding to join 
| the army in Poland. Since that time he has traveled 
| in Switzerland; whence he wrote letters to his mother, 
which have been printed, and which contain many in- 
| teresting strokes of wit and humour. 
| The mother of the Chevalier de Boufflers, the Mar- 
| chioness de Boufflers, was a lady of great wit; but she 
must not be confounded, nor even compared, with the 
| Countess de Boufflers, mentioned in the second part of 
these memoirs. ‘The latter was superior to the other in 
figure, in charms, in wit, and in talents. ‘I'he marchio- 
ness, however, was very amiable: she spent much of her 
time in Lorraine; and it is even said that Stanislaus, 
| king of Poland, though very far advanced in years, was 
greatly captivated with her. He knew, too, that his 
chancellor, who was much younger than himself, was in 
| love with her; and, one day, when the chancellor came 
| to see her, he withdrew, kissing her hand several times : 
and, looking tenderly at her, said, “ Wy chancellor will 
tell you the rest.” 

The Archduke Maximilian was admitted coadjutor of 
the Teutonic order, of which Prince Charles was grand 
master; and upon that occasion the most brilliant fétes 
were given at court. I will not undertake to describe 
them all; but I cannot pass over in silence a masked 
ball which was given at the house of the late Prince 
Eugene, at a seat about a league from the city. Though 
the house was extremely large, a hall of four hundred 
feet in length was added along the whole front of the 
building. ‘This was illuminated with more than a hun- 
dred thousand glass lamps; and next to the illumination 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, was the finest I ever saw. The 
apartments were lighted up with eighteen thousand wax 
candles; there were six thousand persons at the ball; 
and the director of the féte told me that he had prepared 
supper for ten thousand. Every thing had been so well 
attended to, that even physicians and surgeons had been 
provided, in case of accidents. 

The empress afterwards wished to go with her whole 
family to Presburg; and the Archduchess Maria Chris- 
tiana went on before, to receive them. I went thither 
with Lord Algernon Percy, and Mr. Greville, son of 
Lord Warwick. Prince Esterhazi and Count Palfry 
distinguished themselves among the great nobles of Hun- 
gary, who received the empress at their houses. I have 
already mentioned, at the beginning of this chapter, the 
| entertainment which the prince gave on the occasion. 

Presburg is a very handsome city, situated upon the 

Danube, and is the capital of Hungary: it is the place 
where the states meet, and where the government of the 
kingdom resides. The archduchess, Maria Christiana, 
stayed there with her husband, Prince Albert of Saxony, 
| who was captain-general of Hungary. 

That princess kept her court at Presburg, which was 
more brilliant than that of many kings in Europe, and 
she did the honours of it with charming affability and 
grace. She was the handsomest of all the sisters; and 
danced with so much nobleness, ease, and lightness, that 
nobody can itnagine a more delightful sight than her 
exercises of this kind. At night the persons of rank 
went to court, where the whole company assembled in a 
large hall. The ladies of the archduchess, and the arch- 
duchess herself, arranged the parties. Nothing could 
surpass the politeness with which the guests were re- 
ceived there. ‘The empress once said to the Duke de 
Braganza, “ The sight of this hall always affects me to 
such a degree that 1 am sometimes ready to shed tears : 
a long time ago, a very interesting scene took place 
here.” I asked the duke, the same night, what that 
event was, and he related the following circumstance: 
When the empress queen was so closely pursued by her 
enemies that there was hardly a city in Germany in 
which she could remain with safety, she retired to Pres- 
burg, and assembled her states. She was then young, of a 
fine figure, and of dazzling beauty. She appeared in the 
midst of the Palatines of Hungary ina black robe, but with 
all the splendour of her personal charms: her son, who 
was then two or three years old, was in her arms. When 
she had taken her place upon the throne, and the assem- 
bly had become silent, she rose; and giving her son to 
one of her ladies of honour, addressed them in the La- 


thing could be more brilliant and more animated than | tin language (which she spoke extremely well,) and 
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represented to them in pathetic terms her wafertonete | bad company would occasion them much more trouble, 
situation. She was so deeply affeeted while she was | as is the case at Vienna, The French language is uni- 
delivering this discourse, that she drew tears from the | versally spoken among the higher classes of nobility ; 
eyes of these brave nobles: but when she said that she | but in inferior circles never, which occasions foreigners 
had no resource except in their zeal, and that she had | to be soon tired of their company. 
come to implore theiw help, the Palatines could restrain | I was every day at the house of Prince Kaunitz, who 
their feelings no longer; but, without suffering her to, honoured me with his good-will, which, added to the 
conclude, they all rose up at the instant, and, drawing friendship of the Duke de Braganza, and the civilities of 
their swords, cried out with an unanimous voice, “ Mo- | Lord Stormont, made my time pass pleasantly and ra- 
riemur pro rege nostra Marie Theresa—We will die for | pidly in that city. I even think that I should still have 
eur king Maria Theresa ;”* and they immediately | been there, if the design which we had of going to Rus- 
brought into the field an army which re-established her | sia had not rendered it necessary to prepare for our de- 
upon the throne of her ancestors. parture. Prince Kaunitz did me the honour to give me 
I saw a man at Vienna who had undertaken to de-| his portrait when I took leave of him. He invited me 
seribe the life of the empress by medals; and he had | to return to Vienna; und, as an inducement, he offered 
been stupid enough to omit this incident, so proper for | me an apartment in his palace. I have received letters 
the subject of a medal, for which the exclamation of the | from him since my return to England, in which he press- 
Palatines should be the legend. When I suggested it} ed me to keep my word with him, and told me that my 
to him, he was quite astonished that he had never | apartment was ready for my reception. I had a great 
thought of it before. inclination to visit him, because I was really attached to 
him; and I have always preserved the desire, though I 


have never been able to gratify it. 
CHAPTER XI. We passed through Bohemia, which did not appear to 
Presburg—Automaton chess-player—Prague, Dresden, Leipzic. me to wear a very pleasing face. It abounds in ——, 


and has also some considerable forests; but what sur- 
passes all belief, and is nevertheless very true, is the 
prodigious quantity of game of all sorts, which abounds 
in that kingdom. The Prince Colluredo gave me an 
account of a hunting party which the Emperor Francis 
I. made in the year 1755. There were twenty-three 
persons in the party, three of whom were ladies; the 
Princess Charlotte de Lorraine was one of them. The 
chase lasted eighteen days, and during that time they 
killed 47,950 head of game and wild deer; of which 19 
were stags, 77 roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 hares, 19,545 
partridges, 9,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, and 
54 other birds. ‘The emperor fired 9,798 shots, and the 
Princess Charlotte 9,010; in all there were 116,209 shots 
fired. 

We stayed a few days at Prague, to visit two or three 
of our friends from Vienna. We dined at the house of a 
lady whose name I have forgotten, where I remarked a 
custom which is general in the great houses of Bohe- 


I had heard of a wonderful automaton chess-player, 
invented by M. de Kempell, an Hungarian gentleman, 
I went to see it; and played a game with it, in the pre- 
sence of several ambassadors and noblemen, who de- 
sired to be of the party. Of twelve or fifteen persons 
who were there, nobody perceived the communication 
which the inventor had with the automaton. I have so 
completely explained, by the description which I pub- 
lished of this game at chess in all the public journals, 
and other periodical works of the time, that I shall say 
no more upon the subject here. 

The Archduchess Maria Christiana asked me, next 
day, what I thought of it; and seemed delighted when 
I told her that there was nothing of the kind in Eurppe 
which could be compared with what I had seen at Pfes- 
burg. I wrote a letter upon the subject, which was in- 
serted in the foreign journals. Some person, who had 
not comprehended me, made objections, which obliged 
me to reply; and this also appeared in the journals. | mia and Saxony: it is that of keeping a dwarf, as we 
The following winter, the archduchess, seeing me at a} have a favourite dog or cat. Some of these are well 
ball, called me to her; and asked me if I was not the | made and very well proportioned. The late King Stan- 
author of the reply which she had that very morning | islaus had a very small one which amused him much, 
read to the empress. I answered, “ Yes.’ “ Ah! I was | and sometimes walked upon the table conversing with 
right,” replied she, “ when I told my mother it was you | his guests. He had him once served up in a large pie, 
who had taken our part.” from which he came forth, to the great astonishment of 

Before we left Presburg, I thought it proper to go and | some foreign princes, who had never seen him, and who 
pay our respects to the archduchess. Lord Algernon | dined with the king. He has been dead some years ; 
declined accompanying me, but Mr. Greville went with | but I saw his figure in wax, dressed in his usual clothes. 
me. While we were at court, he came up to me to say | He was about the height of a child of four years old. 
that we were invited to dine with the archduchess on | The one I saw at Prague dined with the company, and 
the next day; but that he had declined, saying that we | was a little conceited fellow, who talked loudly during 
were obliged to return to Vienna. I was extremely sorry | the whole time of dinner. He was waited upon by an- 
at his refusal; I told him that such an invitation was an | other dwarf, frightfully deformed, who diverted me a 
order which no body ever excused himself from obeying. | good deal by the side-looks which he from time to time 
He was sensible of it; and begged me earnestly to sup- | cast upon the one he served, and who had no other ad- 
port what le had said, if I should be spoken to on the | vantage over him than that of being better formed. 
subject, so that he might not be exposed to the reproach At Dresden we found Sir Robert Keith, who was the 
of having so ill known his duty upon such an occasion, | minister at that court from England. He had just re- 
The archdachess herself came to me a moment after ;| ceived his appointment to the court of Denmark, where 
and, in the most affable and obliging manner in the | he was very sorry to go. He was so well acquainted 
world, said, “Is there no means of persuading you to} with the imprudent conduct of Struensee, who had al- 
stay and dine with us to-morrow!” I felt exceedingly | ready abused his influence, that he foresaw all the dis- 
displeased at finding myself obliged to refuse, so much | agreeable events which happened the following year. 
against iny inclination: but from complaisance towards | He conducted himself on that occasion with equal ability 
Mr. Greville, and out of regard for Lord Algernon, who | and sagacity ; and he showed so much address, spirit, 
would have been mortified at not being invited, I per-| and firmness, that Lord Rochfort, who was at that time 
sisted in the excuse of our being absolutely obliged to | secretary of state, declared that it was useless to give 
leave Presburg that very day: and we set out imme: | him any instructions, and that if the king and all his 
diately after the court broke up. council had been at Copenhagen, they could not have 

We continued to enjoy the charms of the society of | done better. 

Vienna. I! the more willingly resolved to pass the win-| Sir Robert Keith presented us to the Elector and 
ter there, as such a residence was desirable for Lord Al-| Electress of Saxony. What was remarkable in this 
gernon Perey. He could not fail to spend his time in| presentation, and what was the custom of that court 
good company, for there is no other for foreigners; and | only, was, that we waited upon the elector and electress 
as young men in general are only led to prefer bad com- | in a dining-hall, where Sir Robert presented us. The 
pany because it comes more frequently in their way, | elector invited us to dine with him, and we immediately 
they go readily into respectable society, when to seek | sat down to table. There was nobody there besides their 
te : royal highnesses, except the grand maitresse and the 
grand equerry, who seated himself at the table with his 
boots and spurs. We supped, at another time, with the 








* This was the expression which the Palatines made 
use of, in spite of grammar; so strongly are they attach- 


lightened princess, and who had a great fund of con- 
versation. 

We were once admitted to the private theatre of the 
court. The actors were all persons of distinction, and 
were performing a tragedy of Racine with so strong and 
so marked a German accent, that I had all the difficulty 
in the world to keep from laughing during the whole 
representation. 

We saw the house of the famous Count de Bruhl, 
which the King of Prussia, from enmity to that minis. 
ter, had converted into a guard-house. His wardrobe 
was a curious spoil; according to the Marquis d’Eguille, 
it contained sixty swords, eighty canes, three hundred 
and twenty-two snuff-boxes, five hundred and twenty- 
eight suits of clothes, six hundred pairs of boots, eight 
hundred pairs of shoes, and cloth and galoon enough, in 
pieces, to elothe three cities.* 

We proceeded to Leipzic, where I was desirous of 
visiting some learned Germans; but I found them so 
heavy and so dull that I repented having wished to see 
them. I was obliged, however, to endure the visits of 
most of these gentlemen, as soon as I had made myself 
known to a few of them; and every one thought him- 
self obliged to come and make a heavy compliment to 
the restorer of the glory of Leibnitz, the sun of the 
university of Leipzic. 

It was now in the month of March. It was excessive- 
ly cold, and there was a heavy fall of snow; we were 
therefore obliged to stop three or four days at Wittem- 
berg. I visited the tomb of Luther, who is buried un- 
der the pavement of a church in that town, without any 
other inscription than these two words :—* Martin 
Luther.” Sir Christopher Wren, who built St. Paul’s 
church in London, has contrived to appropriate to him- 
self a much more magnificent monument, and at a 
trifling expense; for he has had inscribed upon bis 
tomb, which I have seen in the vaults of that church, 
Si quzris monumentum, circumspice. 


—<—— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Duchillou obtains an audience of the King of Prussia—Anec- 
dotes relative to that court. 


From Wittemberg we went to Potsdam, which is upon 
the road to Berlin. It is at Potsdam that the King of 
Prussia generally resides ; and he was there at that time. 
We had given in our names at the gates of the city ; 
but the king having perceived us, from the windows of 
the castle, alighting at the inn, sent a footman to enquire 
who we were. I gave him our names in writing: and 
we then went to see the lord mareschal, for whom we 
had letters; as well as for M. de Cat, secretary of the 
cabinet, and for Quintus Icilius, one of the king’s friends. 
I had taken thesesprecautions, in the idea that I should 
find some difficulty in being presented to the king ; who 
frequently refuses to see foreigners, though of the high- 
est rank, especially when he is at Potsdam. The lord 
mareschal wrote to procure us the honour of being pre- 
sented, without however acquainting us with the success 
of the attempt. He talked to us of the frequent refusal 
of the king to see foreigners; and mentioned the answer 
of an Englishman on that subject, who had come to 
him one day, without any letter of recommendation, to 
ask him to present him to the King of Prussia. His 
lordship told him that it was not such an easy matter, 
and that many great noblemen had been refuscd. 
“Faith!” said the Englishman, “it is not that I care 
much about it; but as I have already seen five kings, I 
should have been glad to make up the half dozen.” 

The king sent an answer, saying, that he would see 
Lord Algernon Percy, without saying a word about me. 
I was not at all satisfied at seeing my attempt frustrated. 
I had a great curiosity to see the King of Prussia, and 
had proposed to pass through Berlin solely for that pur- 
pose. I applied to the Abbe Bastiani, who dined and 
supped every day with the king, and was considered as 
a sort of favourite: he made some attempts, but in vain. 
I then employed M. de Cat, who was not more fortunate. 
I went to see Quintus Icilius (of whom I'shall say more 
hereafter) ; but he was in disgrace, and could not assist 
me: so that I almost despaired of success. 





* There was also a room full of wigs, which occasion- 
ed the King of Prussia to exclaim, when he went in, 








dowager electress, the mother of the elector, a very en- 


ed to the idea of being governed by kings. 


“How many wigs for a man without a head.” 
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an had perceived, from the conversation of those who | 
were well acquainted with the king, that praise was not 
displeasing to him ; and as his extraordinary merit offered 
a vast field for, my fancy, I 1esolved not to be sparing of 
my applause. He was fond of being thought a good 
architect, and had built a great deal at Potsdam and in 
its environs. I immediately wrote some verses, in which 
I extolled Potsdam to the skies. I compared the city to 
nothing less than ancient and modern Rome, and the 
king himself to the two Cesars; to Julius as a great 
captain, and to Augustus as the builder of so many mag- 
nificent edifices. I had these verses lying upon my table, 
one day, when the Abbe Bastiani came to visit me: he 
saw them, thought well of them, and said he would 
show them to the king. The king was pleased with 
them. He asked some questions concerning me, and 
my friends took this opportunity of telling him that I 
had come to Potsdam on purpose to see him. He made 
no reply, and nobody dared to question him. The next 
day I went to see the new castle which he had built, at 
the distance of two leagues from Potsdam. ‘The keeper 
gave me a book, in which, he said, those who came to 
the castle wrote their names, and that the king cast his 
eye over the book when he came to walk there. I wrote 
my name, and added an eulogium upon the architect : 
the king saw it two days after, and smiled. 

At length, while I was at Berlin, where I had gone to 
spend a week, I received a letter from the Abbe Bastiani, 
informing me that the king had read the verses which | 
had addressed to him ; and that it appeared to him, from 
the observations he had been able to make, that my flat- 
tery was delicate and pleasing. I returned to Potsdam ; 
where I had scarcely arrived an hour, when I received a 
note from M. de Cat, secretary of the cabinet, informing 
me that the king would see me the next morning at 
eleven o'clock, and directing me to apply to the Baron 
de Coccei to present me. This was the very person 
whom I have already said that I saw at Turin disguised 
as a Saxon merchant. He waited upon me; and con- 
ducted me to the king, who was alone. I found his 
countenance dignified and noble, his eyes large, his look 
quick and piercing, his air engaging, and a great facility 
of expression. He asked me several! questions relative 
to my travels, and the different courts I had visited ; and 
he particularly enquired at what time I had been at Turin. 
I mentioned designedly the year when the Baron de 
Coccei was there. He immediately turned towards the 
baron; and seemed, by his manner of looking at him, 
to ask if I had been informed of the object of his mis- 
sion (which I have mentioned in the second part). The 





baron bowed, in sign of the affirmative ; upon which the 
king looked steadfastly at me, but in such a manner that 
I read in his eyes that he asked me the same question. 
To this I replied by a tacit « Yes, sire 7’ and this mute 
dialogue was so expressive that none of us mistook each 
other. The king went on more openly, asking me some 
questions relative to the subject; particularly about Lord 
Bute and Mr. Mackenzie, to whom he attributed in part 
the ill success of his negotiation. As he took leave of 
me, the king said, “I have only one friend in England, 
and that is Lord Chesterfield: I beg you will make my 
compliments to him.” 

I went to thank the Abbe Bustiani for the pains he had 
taken in facilitating my presentation; and upon that 
occasion the abbe said to me, “It seems te me that you 
know the king as well as we do, who have been so many 
years about him ; there was nothing but the manner in 
which you have praised him, that could have procured 
you the honour of an audience.” 

The Abbe Bastiana was very polite and obliging. 
Knowing that the king was fond of praise, he had availed 
himself of it, and at that time stood better with him 
than any other person. He showed me several letters 
and epistles in verse which he had addressed to the 
king; and a large manuscript in reply to the System of 
Nature, in which that prince took the part of religion 
against the author of a system so contrary to the interest 
of the state. The abbe was canon of Breslaw. He 
was very desirous of being the bishop, and thought he 
had some reason to believe that he should obtain his de- 
sire: but the king contrived to amuse him with vain 
hopes; for he had twice appointed to that bishopric, 
since the abbe had paid his court to him. However, he 
did not despond, painful as was the part he had to per- 
form at Potsdam. Perhaps the pliancy of his disposition 





rendered his task less difficult. 


Quintus Icilius told me, that the king once consulted 
him upon a little treatise on morality for the young no- 
bility, which he wished to have printed. He contented 
himself with saying, rather drily, that it was good. 
«“ The Abbe Bastiani is coming,” said the king, « I want 
to know his opinion.” You will do very right, sire.” 
“Do not you think him a good judge?” “Oh! very 
good.” «And that he will give me his sincere opinion ?” 
“T hope he will.” The abbe came. “ Bastiani,” said 
the king, “ here is a little work of mine, upon which I 
wish to consult you.” “Sire, you overwhelm me with 
honour.” “But I wish you to tell me your opinion 
freely.” ‘I know that is the way to please your ma- 
jesty.” “It is a treatise upon morality, for the use of 
the young nobility.” The king had scarcely read two 
lines, when the abbe exclaimed, that he had never heard 
any thing so fine. «Stop, then,” said the king, «till I 
read farther on.” “ But, sire, this beginning alone is 
equal to the best treatise we have on the subject.” The 
king went on: the abbe seemed as if he was in ecstasy ; 
and exhibited such transports that the king was obliged 
to stop from time to time, to give free course to his 
praises. At last the reading was finished: the abbe fell 
on his knees before the king; and seizing his hands, 
which he kissed and bathed with his tears, “ Sire,” cried 
he, “allow me, in the name of all your subjects, to re- 
turn you a thousand thanks for the good you have done 
to them and to their posterity, by giving them so divine 
a work!” The king had too much understanding not 
to perceive that the abbe had overshot his mark, and 
probably did not esteem him the more for it. 
himeelf bowing his head, and looking at the abbe, sai | 


within himself, “« Ah! poor Quintus, thou art but a | 


novice; there is thy master, and the master of all who 


| 
| 
wish to stand well with kings.” | body else was ignorant of his meaning. 


It is proper that I should inform my readers who this 
Quintus Icilius was. 


Quintus | 


vexed Quintus exceedingly. He scarcely ever spoke to 
the king. He continued to dine every day at his table, 
but always seemed in an ill humour. The king per- 
ceived it; was affronted, and resolved to be revenged, im 
a manner which he thought delicate. 

At table he had a custom of jesting with his guests. 
The Marquis d’Argens, who dined every day with him, 
had been his 4utt for twenty years: but he had left 
Potsdam six months before, on a visit to his native coun- 
try ; so that poor Quintus, in his absence, was most 
commonly the subject of the king’s jokes, and one day 
he résolved not to spare him. Seeing him, therefore, in 
an ill humour, “ Quintus,” said the king, “ I am strongly 
tempted to write your life.” As you please, sire,” an- 
swered the other: “I am not afraid of any thing.” 
“ That is as it may happen,” said the king: “suppose, 
for example, I should begin with these words: ‘here 
| was one Guischard, the son of a potter of Magdebourg.” 
« Well, sire, from the potter to the porcelain merchant 
there is only one step.” Every body knows that the 
King of Prussia had established a manufactory of porce- 
lain, which was sold for his advantage. he prince, a 
little offended, proceeded: “It happened that this Guis- 
chard had the honour of being admitted to a familiar 
intercourse with the king, wholly unworthy of it as he 
was.” So much the worse, sire, for the king who ad- 
mitted him to it.” All the guests were astonished at 
the boldness of Quintus. Furthermore,” continued 
the king, “ though he had never seen an engagement, 
| he had the command of three battalions; with which 
he did not engage the enemy, but pillaged and robbed.” 
| “Oh! as for that, sire, you know that we divided the 
spoils between us.” He alluded chiefly to the affair of 
Count de Bruhl. The king understood him, but every 
The king knit 
his brows, and every one present was embarrassed. At 





| 
1 


His father was a potter at Magde- | last, after some sharp sallies, followed by repartees as 


bourg, and was named Guischard. I do not know by | keen, the king concluded by saying: “ Well, Quintus, 


what accident the king happened to see him, when he 
was only ten or twelve years old. He was pleased with | 
his repartees, and thought he perceived in him the germ | 
of future talents: he therefore sent him to study in Hol- | 
land; and young Guischard profited so well by the les- | 
sons of his masters that he soon made a great proficiency. | 
He applied himself particularly to the study of the | 
classics, and to acquiring a knowledge of the tactics of | 
the ancients: he even wrote a work upon that subject, | 
which he dedicated to the King of Prussia; and as he | 
appeared very fond of the Romans, the king, on the | 
following occasion, gave him a Roman name. One day, | 
when his majesty made a great promotion, he appointed, | 
at his levee, all the officers who were present ; and among 
others, he said that some battalions should be commanded 
by Quintus Icilius. Every body stared ; and was anxious 
to know who this new colonel was, that they had never 
heard of before. ‘I'he king, perceiving their embarrass- 
ment, told them t iat their curiosity should soon be satis- 
fied. ‘The troops were accordingly drawn up, the king 
directed every ofi cer to place himself at his new post, 
and taking Guiscliard (who had never seen an engage- 
ment) by the hand, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “this is 
Quintus Icilius;’ and he placed him at the head of 
three battalions,* which he afterwards employed at Dres- 
den and in the environs, and in operations in which 
there was not much fighting. 

Quintus Icilius, for a long time, enjoyed the greatest 
favour with the king: he had talents and information; 
and though a pretty good courtier, he was not a servile 
flatterer, He fell in love with a young widow, who was 
very amiable and rich: she was fond of him, and they 
were engaged to be married. It was necessary, however, 
to obtain the consent of the king: who did not like his 
friends to marry, because he said that he could then no 
longer venture to trust them with his secrets; for fear 
of their communicating them to their wives, who would 
not fail to divulge them. Quintus made several attempts 
to obtain this permission from the king, but in vain. 
«“ Why do you wish to leave me, my dear Quintus?” 
said his majesty one day to him, embracing him: “ you 
are of service to me, I am attached to you; and I fore- 
see that, if you marry, we must separate,” This refusal 





* The king probably gave him this name of an an- 
cient Roman who had commanded the tenth legion, be- 
cause Quintus frequently spoke with enthusiasm of the 
tactics of the Romans, 





what do you say t am [ not a good historian?” « Faith, 
sire, if I must tell you frankly, kings are generally but 
indifferent authors: they would do much better to occu- 
py themselves with the government of their states, and 
leave literature alone ; for it is very rare that they suc- 
ceed in it.” At these last words all the company cast 
their eyes down upon their plates, and did not venture 
to look at the king. They expected, every moment, to 
see Quintus thrown out at the window: the king, how- 
ever, subdued the anger which he really felt. This was 
at the conclusion of the repast. ‘The company rose from 
the table, and went into an adjoining room to take coflee ; 
with the exception of Quintus Icilius, who retired to his 
apartment. The king, not seeing him, asked, « Where 
is Quintus Icilius? Does not he come to take coffee ?”’ 
They answered that he had retired. “ What!” said he, 
“is he affronted? Let some one go to luok for him, and 
let every thing be forgotten.” ‘They went to Quintus, 
but he refused to come. The king sent the Abbe Bas- 
tiani, to tell him that he positively insisted upon seeing 
him. He still refused: « Tell the king,” said he, « that 
if he wishes to have buffoons at his table, he should pay 
them better.” (The king allowed him a pension of two 
hundred guineas.) The Abbe Bastiani entreated him 
to reflect upon the consequences of such an answer ; 
but he persisted in it, and would send no other: and 
the abbe, though he was his friend, was obliged to con- 
vey it to the king ; who only laughed at it, saying, « He 
will be in a better humour to-morrow.” The next day, 
at four o’clock in the morning, Quintus Icilius left the 
palace of Sans Souci, and went to Potsdam. The king, 
being informed of the circumstance when he arose, was 
really offended: however, hé did not suffer his vexation 
to appear. 

Some time having elapsed, Quintus wrote to the king 
to beg that he would allow him to marry. He did not 
return any answer. Quintus sent another letter, which 
was equally ineffectual. He wrote six letters without 
the king’s deigning to take any notice of them. At last, 
in reply to the seventh, the king wrote to him: “ Quin- 
tus, you have offended me exceedingly ; however, if you 
will renounce marriage, I pardon you, and restore you 
to my favour.” To this letter Quintus replied—* Sire, 
I ask no other favour from your majesty, than permission 
to marry.” The king granted him permission, but would 
never see him again. 

It was a short time after this event that I arrived at 
Potsdam. I dined at the house of Quintus Icilius with 
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his lady, who appeared to be very amiable. He himself 
related to.me most of the above circumstances, which 
were afterwards confirmed by the lord mareschal and 
the Abbe Bastiani. He told me, that he had also soli- 
cited permission to retire to the estates of his wife; but 
that the king would never suffer him to leave Potsdam— 
so that he was, in fact, a prisoner in that city. I learnt, 
three years after, that he had been restored to the king’s 
favour ; but without enjoying the same confidence which 
he had formerly possessed. He died some years after 
this, and the king appeared greatly affected at his loss. 
He said to one of his generalsk—« See how my friends 
leave me: the time approaches, when you and I shall 


follow their example ; you will leave me, or I shall leave | 


you. He wrote to the widow of Quintus, to console 
her: he made her a present of three thousand crowns, 
secured to her a pension of twelve hundred, took upon 


himself the education of her children, and purchased the | 


library and cabinet of medals belonging to her late hus- 
band, for which he paid her the full value. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
The lord mareschal—Count Hoditz—Baron de Polnitz. 


We dined almost every day with the lord mareschal, 
who was then eighty-five years old—and was still as 
vigorous as ever, both in body and mind. The king had 
given him a house adjoining the garden of Sans Souci, 
and frequently went thither to see him: he had excused 


himself from dining with him, having found that his | 
health would not allow him to sit long at table; and he | 


was, of all those who had enjoyed the favour of the 
king, the only one who could truly be called his friend, 
and who was sincerely attached to his person. The 
king, who was alive to friendship, had remarked in his 
lordship this disposition towards him; and had set so 
much value upon it, that there never was any person 
for whom he showed so much regard, deference, and 
friendship. Of course every body paid court to him: 
he was called the king’s friend, and he was the only one 
who had merited that title ; for he had always stood well 
with him, without having flattered him. 

One day, when we were dining with his lordship, he 
received a visit from a great Silesian nobleman, Count 
Hoditz—who had entertained the king, when he passed 
through Silesia, on his way to see the emperor. He had 
received him in a most extraordinary manner; much in 
the same style as, we are told, the ancient knights were 
received by the fairies of romance. In a walk which he 
took with the king in his park, fauns and dryads were 
seen coming out of the wood, who amused him by their 
dances and their sports; and when he wished to dine, a 
table, completely furnished, arose out of the earth. 
Nymphs did the honours of the wood, and fauns waited 
at table. When he left him, the king said: “Count 
Hoditz, I hope you will come to see me at Potsdam. I 
cannot receive you so elegantly as you have received me, 
but [ will do my best.” He was a man of great under- 
standing—frank, cheerful, and always saying the most 
agreeable things to the king. He had a considerable 
estate in Silesia, which divided the possessions of the 
emperor and the King of Prussia, and which was inde- 
pendent of both. One day, when the king was showing 
him the improvements he had made at Sans Souci, he 
said to him—* You see that piece of land: it belonged 
to my gardens; but to make the form of them more 
regular, I have drawn a straight line, and have given to 
my neighbour all that is outside of the line. I have 
made a road, leading to his house, which has cost him 
nothing; and Iam now going to build him a wall at 
my own expense.” “Ah! sire,” said the count, «I 
see itis a good thing for a subject to be yoursneigh- 
bour.” 

It cannot be said that there was a court at Potsdam. 
The king was served only by his officers and his sol- 
diers: his aides-de-camp were his gentlemen of the 
chamber, and gtenadiers his valets-de-chambre.. There 
was one of these latter in whom he placed the utmost 
confidence. He had given him a palace, which he had 
built upon the plan of Whitehall, at London: yet, as 
this man’s duty kept him always about the king, he did 
not lodge in it; but kept a low woman there, to whom 
he was attached—and who was lodged like a queen, 
while he slept in a loft at the side of the king’s chamber. 
The same grenadier held the privy-purse of the king, 
and kept a secretary for that department; and, as he ac- 
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companied the king in all his travels, his place was upon 
the coach-box, and his secretary followed in a chaise. 

The King of Prussia amused himself with imitating 
the famous edifices of antiquity. At Potsdam are seen 
the Pantheon, the Coliseum, the Basilick of Antoninus, 
and the temple of Tivoli: upon a less scale, it is true, 
but large enough to give a very good idea of them. He 
has also built some churches. There was one, the front 
of which did not please him: he rebuilt it more to his 
taste—but this front admitted too little light into the 
church, and the rector and his parishioners made repre- 
sentations to him upon the subject, but to no purpose. 
He also erected a very handsome building for a town- 
hall. The mayor of Potsdam thinking himself a great 
man, and sometimes amusing the king by his importance, 
his majesty placed his statue on the top of the building, 
as Atlas supporting the globe; and the mayor, who did 
not perceive the king’s satire, came to thank him for the 
honour he had done to him. 

We visited Berlin, where we remained eight days. I 
found it one of the handsomest cities in Europe, and 
greatly embellished by the edifices which the king had 
built there. The arsenal and the opera-house particu- 
larly are in the best style of architecture. The opera- 
house is dedicated to Apollo, by this inscription: Divo 
Apollini. In the evening we were presented to the 
Queen of Prussia, Prince Henry, and all the royal family. 
It was proposed to play at cards; but I preferred observ- 
| ing the manners of the court, which was not very bril- 
liant. I was surprised at seeing old Baron de Polnitz 
there, whose letters and memoirs I had read thirty years 
before: he was first chamberlain to the queen. I con- 
versed some time with him, and he appeared to be a man 
of great wit and politeness. He died the year following. 

I also found there, M. de la Grange, who was very 
well satisfied with his situation. He was enabled to de- 
vote his whole time to mathematics and algebra; and 
enjoyed a liberty which he had not at Turin—that of 
avowing his sentiments upon religion, which he treated 
altogether asa fable. ‘This was a frequent subject of 
dispute with us at Turin; for there are no greater po- 
lemics than the infidels. I asked him how matters of 
religion went on at Berlin, and whether he had the plea- 
sure of disputing now and ther upon the subject. He 
answered, that it was a point of so much indifference in 
that country, that nobody ever thought of making it the 
topic of conversation. He introduced me to the most 
remarkable literary men of Berlin; and among others, 
to M. Formey, who was always writing, or rather com- 
piling, for the booksellers. He told me very honestly, 
that he worked so many hours a day ; and that when he 
had gained his ducat, he left off work. 

Our design was to go to Petersburg by way of War- 
saw ; but we found so much difficulty in crossing Poland, 
on account of the different detachments of confederates 
who possessed all the roads, that I did not dare to risk 
undertaking the journey. Besides, the Duchess of 
Northumberland wrote to me that she was coming into 
Germany ; and was very desirous that I should appoint 
| some place of meeting, where she might see her son. I 
sent her word, that we should be at Cologne on the 26th 
| of April; and I took measures for arriving there exactly 

on that day. 
We set out for Brunswick on the 13th of April, 1771; 
| and we found that Gustavus III, king of Sweden, had 
| just arrived there. The Duke of Brunswick, who had 
married his aunt, the sister of the King of Prussia, was 
wholly occupied in preparing for his reception. This 
prince was returning in haste from Paris, where he had 
received the unexpected news of the death of his father. 
Though it might have been supposed that that event 

would have induced him to quit the court of France im- 
| mediately, he, on the contrary, prolonged his stay there 
a month; and employed that time in forming a treaty of 
alliance and subsidy with the court of Versailles, and in 
preparing the revolution which he afterwards so happily 
accomplished in his kingdom. The conversations which 
he had at Paris, and the intrigues of the French am- 
bassador at Stockholm, were not unserviceable to his 
design. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Brunswick—King of Sweden: character of that prince—History 
of Baron Trenck. 
I had a letter of recommendation for M.de Feronce— 
a man of great talents, and high in favour with the he- 





reditary Prince of Brunswick. I had scarcely sent him 
my letter, when he wrote to me, that if we chose to go 
to court, he would present us immediately, without loss 
of time. He introduced us to the Duke of Brunswick, 
the hereditary prince, and the hereditary princess, who 
was sister to the King of England. We were invited 
to dine at the table of the Duke of Brunswick, in com- 
pany with the King of Sweden—so that within two 
hours after our arrival, we were actually dining at court, 
I do not know such another instance of expedition. Af. 
ter dinner, I had the honour of being presented to the 
King of Sweden as a man who had seen the principal 
courts of Europe. The King asked me many questions 
relative to the characters of the different princes to whom 
I had had the honour of being introduced ; and when] 
related to him some instances of the despotic power of 
the King of Naples, or the King of Sardinia, he always 
interrupted me, saying, “ We.kings of the north, or ra- 
ther we republican kings, could not have dared to act in 
that manner.” It seemed to me, however, from all the 
sentiments which he discovered, that he had already me- 
ditated upon the design of imitating them. He appeared 
to possess the love of glory, and to be desirous of merit- 
ing it by governing his people with wisdom. He paid 
great attention to what I told him of the affability of the 
King of Sardinia towards all those who desired an 
audience of him—and of the regular hours which he had 
devoted to that purpose, morning and evening, for thirty 
years; when he received every body, without distinction, 
in his cabinet, from the lord to the peasant—by which 
he had gained the confidence and love of his subjects of 
every degree. This circumstance seemed to make an 
impression upon the King of Sweden. I remarked it at 
the time: and I know further, that six months afterwards 
he established this custom at his own court; and that it 
was one of the means, and not the least effectual, which 
he employed for gaining the hearts of his people, and 
disposing them to see with pleasure the astonishing 
change which he effected in Sweden. Historians have 
given the details of that revolution: I will, however, 
mention the principal events. 

The senate of Sweden had seized into their own hands 
the power of the government; and had so limited that 
of the king, that he not only could net act as a sove- 
reign, but was in a situation not very different from that 
of honourable imprisonment. They had carried their 
audacity to such a height as to require that he should 
even open his letters in presence of some of their body. 
Driven to extremities by these vexations, insupportable 
for a prince who had so much elevation of mind, the king 
began to take measures accordingly. He succeeded in 
obtaining for his brothers the command of the twostrong- 
est places of the kingdom; and agreed with them, that 
they should gain over the troops, and render themselves 
masters of them. In this they were successful. As soon 
as this news was received at Stockholm, the senate as- 
sembled; but while they were deliberating upon what 
was necessary to be done, and some were even proposing 
to arrest the king, he instantly began his operations. He 
went to the regiment of guards: and after representing 
to them in a few words, but in the strongest and most 
affecting manner, the cruel situation in which he had 
been placed by the tyranny of the senate, which also 
extended to the rest of his subjects, he asked them if 
they would assist him in the just design he had formed 
of restoring order and justice in the government; and 
concluded by calling upon those who loved him to de- 
clare in his favour. A silence, terrible to a prince in 
that situation, for a moment reigned among the officers 
of the regiment; and he has since declared to some of 
his friends, that that instant of silence appeared an age 
to him. He repeated the same proposal a second time ; 
when an officer, coming out from the regiment, fell on 
his knee, and was quickly followed by others. The first 
use the king made of the favourable moment of zeal 
which they showed for him, was to surround the senate 
which was then assembled, and to arrest every member. 
He afterwards easily prevailed upon the other troops 
which were in the city and its environs to declare for 
him: and in a few days placed the government upon so 
different a basis, that the power was almost wholly in his 
own person; and his authority is since as extensive and 
as well established as that of almost any other prince in 
Europe. He shortly afterwards wrote to the Countess 
de Boufflers, for whom he justly entertained the highest 





esteem, informing her of the particulars of this revolu- 
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tion. I have seen the letter, as well as several others 
which he wrote to that lady, with whom he had many 
conversations concerning the affairs of his kingdom 
They were all extremely well written ; and breathed 
nothing but that spirit of justice, courage, and goodness, 
which characterised this monarch. I consider the honour 
I had of being in his company during his stay at Bruns- 
wick, as one of the most flattering events of my life. 

It was usual at that time to go to court at noon, and 
at one o’clock we sat down to dinner. The duke’s table 
consisted of forty covers; and in an adjoining hall was 
another of sixty covers, of which the grand marshal did 
the honours. After dinner we conversed, or sometimes 
walked; and at night either played or resumed conver- 
sation: and I had thus an opportunity of making these 
observations upon the character of the King of Sweden. 
I will now return to the court of Brunswick. 

The Duke of Brunswick had an amiable simplicity of 
manners, and was by no means deficient in either wit or 
information. In his youth he had received lessons from 
the celebrated Leibnitz. He loved parade, and was as 
fond of play; and these two passions had so deranged 
bis finances, that the states of Brunswick had already 
paid his debts twice, and were now upon the point of 
doing so a third time. 

The Duchess of Brunswick was quite proud of being 
the sister of so great a man as the King of Prussia; and 
imagined herself to derive, from that circumstance, a su- 
perior mind and profound policy. The hereditary princess 
saw that the duchess had not spoken to me. “ Leave it 
to me,” said she, one day ; “ you will see that she will 
take notice of you after dinner; but have all your wits 
about you, for you will have enough to do to answer 
her.” In fact, while we were taking coffee, the Duchess 
of Brunswick approached me, and entered into conver- 
sation with me about her brother; about the manner in 
which I had praised him, and the circumstances which 
had attended my being presented to him: and then all 
at once turning to a different subject, she asked me what 
I thought of the Monades of Leibnitz. Learned as I 
had been told she was, I did not expect to have seen her 
take so high a flight; but I was not disconcerted by the 
question. I told her that I had found that the Monades 
of Leibnitz bore a great affinity with the numbers of 
I developed my idea, and explained how 
both philosophers had given different names to things to 
which they attributed the same properties. My propo- 
sition appeared to her both ingenious and new; and 
whether she understood me or not, she at least appeared 
todo so, and afterwards spoke continually of the depth 
of my learning. 

Cards were introduced every night after supper, at the 
Duchess of Brunswick’s, who did me the honour to pro- 
pose to me to join the party of the king of Sweden at 
vingt-un. But as I judged that my purse was not well 
enough furnished to play with a king who had just re- 
ceived six millions in France, I begged leave to be ex- 
cused: and was fully recompensed for the loss of that 
honour, by a conversation of three hours, upon interest- 
ing subjects, with the hereditary prince; whose affable 
and polite manners, and whose highly penetrating and 
enlightened mind rendered him one of the most amiable 
princes of Europe. It was thought, at that time, that 
he did not live upon good terms with the hereditary 
princess, but a circumstance now proved to me the con- 
trary ; for when I went to pay my respects to her the 
next morning, she told me that I had made her lose two 
hours’ sleep the night before; as the prince would not 
let her close her eyes till he had related to her, word for 
word, the conversation he had had with me. I had thus 
every reason to be flattered with the gracious reception 
I met with at Brunswick, particularly on the part of the 
hereditary prince and princess; and in a letter which 
M. Feronce wrote to me after my departure, their high- 
nesses did me the honour to desire him to let me know 
that they would be happy if I would return to make a 
longer stay at their court. 

We reached Cologne on the 26th of April; the 
Duchess of Northumberland arrived there an hour be- 
fore us, 80 well had we taken our measures on both sides. 
The duchess thought her son much improved, and did 
me the honour to attribute all the merit to me. She gave 
me a letter from the Duke of Northumberland, who 
testified the utmost regret at the disappointment I had 
met with on his account: as the duke had lately joined 
the party in opposition; and exactly at that time the 
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benefice of a thousand pounds a year, which the king 
had promised me, became vacant. As I was attached to 
the duke, the minister imagined that the surest method 
of vexing him was, not only to disappoint me of the 
benefice, but to give it to a man who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the duke by having written against 
him. The Duke of Northumberland was fully sensible 
that my connection with his family had subjected me to 
this loss: he therefore assured me in his letter that he 
should not be easy till he had repaired the injury I had 
sustained ; and that the first use he should make of his 
influence, if he regained it, would be in my favour. The 
duchess gave me the same assurances ; but so far. from 
having the least regret on that account, I employed all 
my reasoning to persuade them that I was more vexed 
at seeing my hopes frustrated, through the part which 
they had taken in the affair, than from any thing I should 
have felt upon my own account. 

We accompanied the Duchess of Northumberland to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where we remained some days to see 
the curiosities of that city, formerly the favourite resi- 
dence of the Emperor Charlemagne: but of all the ob- 
jects that I saw there, none attracted my attention so 
much as an Austrian officer with whom I became ac- 
quainted. 

This officer was called the Baron de Trenck. At the 
time of the first war between the King of Prussia and 
the house of Austria, being young and enterprising, he 
offered himself, with a small band of determined men, to 
carry off the King of Prussia, when he went out from 
his camp to reconnoitre the position of the Austrians. 
In fact, he did attempt the enterprise, but succeeded so 
ill that he was taken prisoner himself, and condemned 
to perpetual confinement in the castle of Magdebourg. 
The treatment he received was equally singular and 
cruel. He was chained, standing against the wall, so 
that for several years he could neither sit nor lie down. 
His guards had orders not to let him sleep more than a 
certain time ; very short, but long enough to prevent his 
strength from being entirely exhausted. He remained 
four or five years in this dreadful situation ; after which, 
there being reason to fear that he could not live long in 
that state, he was chained in such a manner that he 
might sit down, which appeared to him to be a great 
alleviation of his sufferings. 


after having suffered severe illness during the first years | 


of his imprisonment, his constitution, which was strong 
and robust, was so unbroken that he recovered his 
health; and, though he received no other sustenance 
than bread and water, yet he was remarkably well, and 
resumed his former gaiety. In this state of mind he 
found means to soothe the tedium of so long an impri- 
sonment, by making verses, which he set to music as 
well as he could, and sung for half the day. As he had 
nothing worse to dread, the King of Prussia was fre- 
quently the subject of his songs, and was not spared in 
them. He also had recourse to the power of his imagin- 
ation, to soothe the horrors of his situation; and the 
whole time that he did not spend in singing, was passed 
in turning his ideas to all the agreeable conditions which 
it was possible for him to conceive. He was almost 
brought to consider these wanderings of his imagination 
as realities, and to regard his misfortunes as mere dreams. 
At last the empress queen, who for a long time had be- 
lieved that he was dead, being informed of his miserable 
existence, solicited his liberty from the King of Prussia 
with so much earnestness that she obtained his release. 
I saw him at Aix-la-Chapelle, enjoying very good health, 
having married a handsome woman, the daughter of one 
of the principal inhabitants of that imperial city, to 
which he had retired, that he might not be exposed to 
the power of any arbitrary government. He has pub- 
lished several German works, some of which are the 
fruits of the reflections he made during the time of his 
imprisonment; some poetry against the King of Prus- 
sia; and some details relative to the manner in which 
he passed his time at Magdebourg. He gave them to me 


He told me himself, that | 








himself; and though his works had no great merit in | 


the style, yet the singularity of his thoughts, and the 
extraordinary fate of the author, rendered them interest- 
ing. What astonished me’ most in him was the force of 
mind, the courage, and the constancy which had sup- 
ported him in a situation in which there was no hope of 
his seeing better days. He appeared now to have for- 
gotten the whole; or recalled the remembrance of his 
past sufferings, only that he might the better enjoy the 





happiness of his present condition. He was very gay ; 
and there were even moments when one might have 
supposed, without doing him great injustice, that his 
reason had been in some degree affected by his long con- 
finement: but it was only surprising that this did not 
appear in a more eminent degree.* 

We determined to visit Holland during the kermes, 
or fair, which is held at the Hague in the month of May, 
and which lasts six weeks. ‘That season is the most 
brilliant at court, and it is also the most favourable for 
the country. The fields are delightful. I was then wit- 
ness to a circumstance I could not otherwise have be- 
lieved, respecting the price of flowers in Holland; I saw 
four hundred and seventy-five guineas offered and re- 
fused for a hyacinth. It was, to be sure, the most charm- 
ing flower that ever was seen: it belonged to a florist of 
Haarlem, and another florist offered this price for it. The 
reason which the owner of it gave for refusing the offer 
was, that his hyacinth was known to all the amateurs of 
Europe, and that he sold the bulbs every year for more 
than the interest of five hundred guineas. These bulbs 
produced the same sort of flower, in all its beauty. 

The court of the Prince and Princess of Orange ap- 
peared very agreeable and gay, though it was graced by 
few handsome women. ‘The Dutch, in general, have 
bad teeth; whether from the effect of the climate, or 
from the little care they take of them, [ cannot tell. It 
is no uncommon thing to see young people of tw enty~ 
five, who have lost half their set of teeth; and others 
who have none at all. We were presented at court. 
Every morning there was a public breakfast, at which 
the Prince and Princess of Orange were present; and 
at night there was either a ball or a play. 

We visited the whole of Holland, Flanders, and Bra- 
bant, and returned to London with the Duchess of 
Northumberland. 

At my arrival, the duke expressed the same satisfac- 
tion that the duchess had done respecting his son; and 
the same regret as he expressed in his letter, relative to 
the disappointment of which he had been the cause, and 
by which I lost a thousand pounds a year. Some days 
after, he renewed his promises of embracing the first 
opportunity of making me amends; and concluded the 
compliment by giving me a draft for a thousand pounds 
sterling upon his banker. Five years afterwards he was 
reconciled with the court: I waited ten years, continu- 
ing to live with him as usual; and nothing was ever 
said of either recompense or indemnity, 


—_—— 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER I. 
Journey to Spa and Paris—Characters of tle Mes 
Bouftlers—Stay at Paris. 

The Duke of Northumberland took me to pass part 
of the summer with him and the duchess at their estate 
in Northumberland, where he had immense possessions. 
A third of that county belongs to him; and if his other 
estates in Yorkshire and Middlesex are taken into the 
calculation, it may be said that he possesses more than 
a hundredth part of all the lands in the kingdom. Aln- 
wick Castle, which he has completely rebuilt, is a vast 
and magnificent edifice, richly furnished, where he lives 
in all the splendour of a sovereign. As I was not dis- 
pleased with pomp and grandeur, and was treated as a 
favourite in the house, I gave myself up to this family 
with all the attachment which the most decided fondness 
could inspire. ‘The duchess wished to make a tour 
through Scotland: I accompanied her thither ; and left 
her only to pay a visit to my worthy benefactor, Mr. 
Mackenzie, who received me with open arms. I then re- 
turned to London, The Duchess of Northumberland 
was extremely desirous to persuade the duke to attend 
her to Spa, and could prevail upon him in no other way 
than by inducing me to offer myself as their companion. 
I concurred in the project; my offers decided him, and 
we set out the following summer to pass the season in 
that charming place. 

Spa is, without exception, the most agreeable resort 


lames de 


* Poor Trenck, wishing to take a part in the French 
revolution, went to Paris in the year 1793, and was 
guillotined on the 25th of July, 1794, two days before 
the execution of Robespierre. 
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of the best company in Europe: it is frequented as well 
for amusement as for health; and as every thing is ex- 
tremely dear during the season, scarcely any body is to 
be seen there except those who can support the requisite 
expense, which is very considerable, and of course pre- 
vents many people of limited fortunes from going thither. 
Several persons of the highest rank in Europe were 
there at that time; and amongst the most distinguished 
were the Princess Esterhazi of Vienna; the Princess 
Poniatowski, sister-in-law to the King of Poland; Lady 
Spenser and her daughter, (since the Duchess of De- 
vonshire ;) the Countess of Egmont, daughter of the 
Marechal de Richelieu, and the Countess de Boufilers, 
whom I was delighted to meet. 

She had come to Spa for the benefit of the health 
of her daughter-in-law, the Countess Amelia de Bouf- 
flers, who had married her son. J do not think 
that nature ever produced a more singular compound 
than this young lady: she had a most elegant figure, 
agreeable features, a beautiful complexion, and an in- 
fantine, soft, and ingenuous air, under'which was hidden 
the best disguised cunning. She was equally artless, 
and full of stratagem ; she possessed natural wit, which 
was aided by a happy and wholly original mode of ex- 
pression, and a subtilty of reasoning which would con- 
found the most experienced logician. Her voice was 
charming; she sung with great taste, and played upon 
the harp with exquisite grace. She seemed to be pas- 
sionately fond of her mother-in-law, and yet caused her 
the most lively sorrow. The queen once asked her 
which she loved most, her mother or her mother-in-law: 
for some time she refused to answer; but at last, being 
pressed to tell which she would go to save if she saw 





them drowning, she said, “I would go to save my mo- | 


ther, and to be drowned with my mother-in-law.”— 
Speaking one day of her husband, in no very respectful 
terms, before the Countess de Boufflers, the latter asked 
her if she had forgotten that she was talking of her son. 
“Ah!” replied the Countess Amelia, quickly, “I al- 
ways think that he is only your son-in-law.” 

I had the happiness of pleasing the Countess Amelia 
by my conversation the first time I saw her; and this 
delighted the Countess de Boufflers, because it gave me 
an opportunity of being always with her. At six o’clock 
in the morning I went to drink the waters with these 
ladies; I attended them in their walks; I escorted them 
to the assembly ; and if they remained at home, I kept 
them company. 


The stay which I made at Spa increased the par- | 


tiality which I had before entertained for the Count- 
ess de Boufflers. She gave me many proofs of her 
kindness; and invited me to come and see her at 
Paris, and to take up my residence in her house. I pro- 
mised that I would. I continued, however, some time 
longer with the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland: 
I went with them to Paris: and when they returned to 
England, took leave of them; and resolved to remain 
with the Countess de Boufllers, whose acquaintance and 
friendship afforded me an opportunity I had long de- 
sired, of mixing with the fashionable society of France, 
to which I was almost wholly a stranger. I shall pass 
over in silence a short visit I made to London, which 
presents nothing remarkable to my memory, to come to 
the long stay I afterwards made in France with Madame 
de Boufflers and her friends. 

The fashionable world at Paris is divided into two 
classes ;* the first of which is formed of the nobility, 
and the second is composed of farmers-generalf and 
lawyers. ‘Those of the second class who are eminent 
for their great riches or distinguished merit, are admitted 
into some particular circles of the first class, and con- 
sider this as a great honour. ‘I'bey take the utmost 
pains to render themselves worthy of it, (particularly 
the financiers,) by keeping open house for such of the 
nobility as choose to favour them with their company ; 
and these latter make pretty free use of this disposition, 
Among others, there were two houses at Paris upon that 


footing ; that of M. de Traidane and that of M. de la 
Reyniere. Nobody can imagine the trouble and the 


money which it cost them to induce people of rank to 
come and sup at their houses: and when any lady of 





* This was written in 1777. 
t+ Persons who farmed the produce of particular taxes, 
and of course had the charge of collecting them as pro- 





high fashion condescended to say that she would go on 
such a day, it is wonderful what pains they would take 
to procure such company as would be agreeable to her ; 
and how delighted they would be if she invited half a 
dozen of her friends to be of the party. The recom- 
pense they received was, to hear that such a duke or 
duchess had highly extolled the elegance of their table ; 
but if they were ever admitted into the houses of these 
very people of quality who had been so well received by 
them, they found their treatment quite different, particu- 
larly if any other company were there to whom they 
were not known. ‘They were then received with an air 
so uncou-teous and so humiliating, that they seemed to 
feel that they were out of their proper sphere, and were 
glad to get away without experiencing contempt. I was 
a spectator of this farce three winters, which I passed 
in various classes of society at Paris; and was not a 
little amused by the insolence of the one, and the ab- 
surdity of the other. 

The court, and the houses of the princes of the blood 
in town, are the sources where what is called the true 
ton of elegant company may be learned, and where the 
fashions originate. When I was in Paris, the Palais 
Royal and the Hotel de Bourbon were the most refined 
and the most frequented sources of fashion. Those ladies 
and gentlemen who wished to preserve the reputation 
of leaders of the mode, were obliged to pay their court 
at these places to sanction their caprices: thence every 
new and whimsical fashion sprung, which extended in 
proportion to the degree of influence possessed by the 
inventress or the inventor; and happy was she or he, 
whose superior genius had given birth to one which was 
generally adopted before it was succeeeed by another. 
The great point on these occasions was to strike, to take 
by surprise, the attention of the public. I recollect an 
occurrence of this nature, which almost occasioned the 
death of two young ladies by vexation: it was at the 
time when high head-dresses and large feathers were 
worn, 

The Duchess de F and the Viscountess de L 
were, of all the young ladies of the court, those whose 
imagination was the most fertile in the invention of new 
fashions, and whose figures were best adapted for dis- 
playing them to advantage. One day the Duke de 
Chartres and the Dvke de Lauzun, having seen the car- 
riage of those ladies at a milliner’s door, waited in the 
neighbourhood till they went away: when they entered 
the house, and succeeded so well, by persuasions and 
presents, that they prevailed upon the milliner to tell 
them the object of the ladies’ visit; and learning that 
they intended to bring out a new head-dress the next 
day at the opera, which could not fail of producing a 
wonderful effect, they ordered two others to be made ex- 
actly similar, for which it may be readily supposed they 
paid very handsomely. The box immediately facing 
that in which these ladies were to sit, was taken for the 
purpose; and two women of the town were hired to ap- 
pear in it exactly at the same moment when the ladies 
entered theirs. What was their astonishment when, in- 
stead of attracting the entire attention of the public, 
they saw all eyes fixed alternately upon the two sides of 
the house; and perceived opposite to them the counter- 
part of their head-dress, which excited the laughter and 
the insulting clamours of the whole company! They 
were unable to endure the mortification, and withdrew 
in a great rage. They soon, however, consoled them- 
selves with other inventions, and used greater precau- 
tion, but still they were watched by spies. The vigilance 
of their tormentors, and the treachery of their friends, 
produced in a short time a second scene similar to the 
first. I leave the reader to judge of the state of these 
persecuted belles, whose vexation may be more easily 
conceived than described. 

One word more upon fashion. I was once at the 
house of the lady of the Marechal de Luxembourg, at 
Montmorency—where all the most elegant men, and the 
most beautiful women, that the court or the town could 
supply, were then present. In France the company sel- 
dom meet, in the country, before the evening : some rise 
late—some do not dine, or dine privately in their apart- 
ments; but at night all are full-dressed, and make their 
appearance in the hall, where the whole company as- 
sembles. The invention of the hostess had been for 
some time busied in preparations, and that day was the 
precise period when the grand effect of her labours was 
to be produced. I must confess that I never saw any 























filably as they could for themselves. 


spectacle more varied, charming, and delightful: it seem. 
ed to me that I was in a palace of fairies. There were 
a dozen figures, each of which might have deranged the 
ideas of the most frigid philosopher: there were also 
several tables for cards; but the chief occupation was, 
making an exact inspection of every part of each other's 
dress, which employed the company until the night was 
very far advanced. 

It has been said, that the reign of women is at Paris : 
and the remark is just enough, if it be confined to the 
court and nobility ; for it is in that class particularly that 
their influence upon the mind is the most striking. They 
express themselves, in general, with grace and with ele. 
gance; and having more leisure than men, they occupy 
themselves forming intrigues at court, with patronising 
some favourite, propagating new opinions, conducting a 
law-suit, or supporting a piece at the theatre. ‘They en. 
gage in these things with more zeal and assiduity than 
men commonly do; and though they may be divided 
among themselves upon some private quarrel, yet when 
the general interest of the sex is concerned, they unite 
in its behalf with an enthusiasm of which men are not 
capable. This is the case especially when a husband, 
according to their opinion, Coes not act as he ought to- 
wards his wife; that is, when he does not pay her debts 
without murmuring—when he is dissatisfied at being 
ruined by her extravagances—or when he presumes to 
object to visits which she chooses to receive. I knew a 
lady whose husband took it into his head to go into his 
wife’s apartment at three o’clock in the morning. He 
found the lady’s lover there, and complained of it. She 
demanded a separation, and obtained it—while the hus- 
band was condemned and driven from society. One day, 
when I was asking some questions on the subject, of 
some ladies of her acquaintance, they told me that it was 
true that the affair had happened as was stated ; but that 
the husband was a brute, who knew nothing of the 
world, and that he had been hooted out of all company. 

I also knew a handsome young woman, the Princess 
de * * *, who never allowed her husband to come into 
her apartment. A lady of her acquaintance represented 
to her the necessity of having children to keep up so 
illastrious a race: but she never made any other answer 
than, “Oh! for shame, madam, for shame!” And if 
the other still insisted, continued, “Oh! don’t talk in 
that way, madam; I declare that such language is quite 
astonishing.” If her friend attempted to say any thing 
more, she was always interrupted, with, “Oh! for shame, 
madam, for shame!” and could never obtain any other 
answer. 

The influence of women upon society has always been 
very powerful in France. A small number of them have 
given the first impulse—which, extending itself, has 
formed the public opinion. The manners which I am 
going to depict, were like principles from which nobody 
dared deviate, through a dread of ridicule. When we 
reflect that such was the fact, we must not contemplate 
the disorders which have taken place in that country 
with astonishment. 

—>— 


CHAPTER II. 


Continuation of the same subject—Character of the Prince de 
Conti. 
Among those ladies of the court who were distinguish- 
ed for their wit and beauty, the Countess de Boufflers 
was certainly the most celebrated. No person had so 
many friends and so few enemies: she united all the 
gifts of nature and a cultivated mind, with an amiable 
simplicity of manner, a winning grace, a goodness of 
heart, and a sensibility which always made her neglect 
her own concerns to interest herself in the happiness or 
misfortunes of those who surrounded her. I cannot 
make my reader better acquainted with her, than by co- 
pying her character as it was drawn by a man to whom 
she had rendered the important service of releasing him 
from a convent and his vows of celibacy. He dedicated 
a work to her, without putting her name to the dedica- 
tion, as she would not permit it. ‘The delicacy and wit 
which adorn this fragment are well worthy of the sub- 
ject upon which he treated. He expresses himself thus: 
“TI dedicate this work to her, to whom I owe the most 
precious blessing of life, to them who know how to en- 
joy it. Distinguished by rank and birth, she is infinitely 
more so by the elevation and the delicacy of her senti- 





ments, the brilliancy of her genius, the extent of her 
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knowledge, the penetration of her mind, the justice and 
vigour of her judgment, the purity and beauty of her 
language, and the justness and elegance of her taste. 
Without desiring it, she is considered at court, by the 
town, in foreign countries, and in the republic of letters, 
as one of the first women of her nation and of the age. 
Besides the claim which she has upon my admiration 
and my gratitude, she has a particular one upon this 
agreeable labour,* undertaken under her auspices. I do 
homage to her for it in silence, because I am not allowed 
to do so publicly : those who have experienced the sweet 
transport which the recollection of a great benefit excites 
upon such an occasion, will not condemn my heart for 
seeking to relieve itself when it cannot be satisfied ; nor 
will they be surprised to see me add, that notwithstand- 
ing my regret at being obliged to be silent respecting the 
illustrious object, of feelings so proper, so natural, and 
which only require utterance, I sometimes console my- 
self by the hope that she will be known without my 
running the risk of being so unfortunate as to displease 
her.” 

The author of this dedication was a monk, whom the 
Countess de Boufflers had met in the garden of a con- 
vent which she happened to visit. He availed himself 
of the opportunity to interest her by the recital of his 
misfortunes, and of the disgust he had conceived towards 
his profession. She obtained his release from his vows, 
took charge of his future fortune, and rendered him the 
happiest of men by so unexpected a change in his 
condition. 

Madame de Boufflers, upon her entrance into the 
world, was lady of the bedchamber to the Duchess of 
Orleans, sister of the Prince de Conti; and that connec- 
tion was the origin of the attachment, which was after- 
wards formed between her and this prince. She had not 
merely cap'ivated his heart by the graces of her person 
and the charms of her figure, but had also subdued his 
mind by the beauties of her own, and by the advantage 
which he derived from her counsehand her conversation. 
Thus, when the Count de Boufflers died, every one ex- 
pected that the Prince de Conti would have married his 
widow. Such a measure was in contemplation for some 
time; and I have reason to believe that, if that lady had 
insisted upon it, the prince would have done so. But, 
though the marriage never took place, their connection 
continued until the death of the prince. 

The Prince de Conti was one of the most amiable and 
of the greatest men of. his age: his figure was perfectly 

handsome—his air noble and majestic—his features fine 
and regular—his countenance agreeable and intelligent, 
and his aspect bold or gentle, as occasion required. He 
spoke well, with a manly and spirited eloquence, and ex- 
pressed himself on all subjects with great warmth and 
energy. His dignity of mind, the firmness of his cha- 
racter, his courage, and his abilities, were so well known 
throughout all Europe that it is unnecessary for me to 
speak of them. His hours of familiarity with those he 
loved were marked by simplicity ; but it was the simpli- 
city of genius. In company, he was the first to banish 
all constraint: he was soincommoded by it himself that 
he frequently showed his impatience of it. I recollect 
that during the early part of the time I had the honour 
of being admitted to his society, I once happened to be 
seated, when the Prince de Conti, who was walking 
about the room, came up to speak to me. I rose imme- 
diately to hear what he had to say, and he repeatedly 
made a sign for me to sit down again: at last, vexed to 
see that I did not comply with his wishes, he said to me 
in a half angry tone—*“ Pray, sir, do not give me so 
much trouble.” He made no distinction of rank in com- 
pany, yet he fulfilled the duties of politeness himself 
with more exactness than any one. If any of his friends 
were confined by sickness, he did not fail to visit them 
regularly. I-saw him go every day, for six weeks, to M. 
de Pontdevel; and he did not discontinue his visits until 
the last moment. ‘As he supped three or four times a 
week with the Countess de Boufflers, and as I resided in 
her house, if he did not see me at supper, he sent to en- 
quire after me; and if I was indisposed in my apartment 
he sometimes came himself. 

The Prince de Conti had long enjoyed the confidence 
of Louis XV., who consulted him upon all the most im- 
portant affairs of state. It frequently happened that, by 





* This was the translation of an English work, the 
title of which I have forgotten. 


his advice, the king had secret ministers at foreign courts, 
who, without the knowledge of the ambassadors, cor- 
responded directly with him. Such was the Chevalier 
d’Eon, at the court of Russia—who, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Prince de Conti (to whom her sex was 
not then known), was sent to Petersburg—where she 
had the address to introduce herself to the Empress 
Elizabeth in female attire, and, in fifteen days concluded 
an affair which the ambassador had been for a long time 
carrying on. It was the Prince de Conti also who re- 
commended M. de Vergennes to Louis XV., as a man 
extremely well qualified to serve him at foreign courts. 
He was in Sweden at the period of the revolution, and 
was in fact one of the instruments of that change of go- 
vernment. Having been previously sent to Constantino- 
ple, he had excited the Ottoman Porte against Russia, to 
promote the interests of France in the war which pro- 
duced the election of the King of Poland. 

The Prince de Conti had given brilliant proofs of his 
courage, in the campaign which he made in Piedmont, 
where he gained the battle of Coni, in 1774. He had 
afterwards the command of an army in Flanders—and 
he also took Charleroi. It is true, the capture of that 
place did not cost much blood. He related to me the 
following anecdote upon this subject. The siege having 
continued a longer time than was expected, the prince 
was so much afraid of being obliged to raise it that he 
began to think of some means of inducing the governor 
to surrender the place. Fifty thousand crowns were 
promised to an old valet-de-chambre of the governor, 
who had commanded at Charleroi during thirty years, if 
he could prevail upon his master to give it up. The va- 
let, who had great influence over him, was constantly 
representing to him that he could not hold out long; and 
that in surrendering he would have the honour of capitu- 
lating toa French prince of the blood: he mentioned 
also several other plausible reasons, which the wish of 
possessing the fifty thousand crowns had suggested to 
him. , “ But,” replied the governor, “I must be attacked 
more spiritedly, and I ‘must seem to have made a good 
defence.” “Ah! sir,” said the valet-de-chambre, “have 
you not retained this place thirty years for the house of 
Austria?) Can any one make a better defence?” 

Some time after that event, Madame de Pompadour, 
desirous of showing her favour to Count de Saxe, re- 
solved to obtain for him the chief command of the French 
armies ; but she clearly perceived that, while the Prince 
de Conti had a part of the army in Flanders, this mea- 
sure would be difficult to accomplish. In order there- 
fore to compel the prince to retire, she concerted with 
the minister of war, to have a resolution passed by the 
council, requiring the union of all the forces; and by 
extolling the successes and the experience of the Count 
de Saxe, she prevailed in having it decided that he should 
command the whole army, and the Prince de Conti was 
ordered to join him. He felt what would be the conse- 
quence of this measure, quitted the army, and resigned 
his command into the hands of the king—with whom 
he had a very spirited conversation—during which, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, who was present, had the imper- 
tinence to interrupt him while he was making some 
assertion, by saying—* Do you never lie, sir?” « Par- 
don me, madam,” said he, “sometimes to the ladies ;” 
and turning again towards the king, continued the con- 
versation. 

Though his favour was diminished by the resentment 
which he did not dissemble for the treatment he had re- 
ceived, yet the king esteemed him so much, and was so 
habitually attached to him, that he had little trouble in 
obtaining whatever he wished of his majesty, and even 
had secret interviews with him. One day, among others, 
when they were talking of the famous M. de Silhouette, 
the prince told the king that he was a rogue; the king 
was convinced of it: « And yet,” said the prince, “ you 
will see that he will one day be our minister.” « Never,” 
replied the king. ‘ Well, promise me, sire, that if he 
becomes comptroller-general, my affairs shall not be un- 
der his direction.” The king promised this. Some 
time after, the prince having completely broken with the 
king, and M. de Silhouette being at the same time ap- 
pointed comptroller-general, the Prince de Conti wrote 
to the king, to remind him of hig promise of excusing 
him from applying to the comptroller-general, and the 
king kept his word. 

The Prince de Conti afterwards evinced the most di- 





























rect opposition to the measures of the court; and ac- 


quired such influence in the parliament of Paris, that 
no affair of importance passed without his advice. Per- 
fectly acquainted with the French constitution, and sup- 
ported by a manly and vigorous eloquence, and by the 
dignity of his rank, he attracted universal applause, and 
persuaded the other princes of the blood to unite with 
him: he was thus the defender of the laws, and sus- 
tained the persecution of the ministers in place with un- 
shaken firmness. He was the cause of the parliament’s 
being summoned in 1774, which was the period of his 
greatest splendour. The young king recalled him to 
court, where he was admired and caressed: but where 
he seldom showed himself, because he did not approve 
the measures of the new comptroller-general, M. Turgot ; 
whom he obliged the court to dismiss, by the oppositions 
he formed against him. As he wentrarely to Versailles, 
one day when the queen came to the opera, the Prince 
de Conti met her in her way in the corridor. “Ah! 
You here, sir?” said her majesty to him: “what are 
you doing here?” Madam,” answered the prince, 
«“T am a Parisian, and am come to see the queen.” 
Though his health began to decline, his attachment to 
the fair sex, which had always been his ruling passion, 
was not less ardent: perceiving, however, that he did 
not succeed so well as he had formerly done, he one day 
said: “It is time for me to retire: formerly my civili- 
ties were taken for declarations of love, but now my 
declarations of love are taken only for civilities,” 


—g— 
CHAPTER III. 
Lady Algernon Percy--Madame de Trudaine and her society. 


About this period Lord Algernon Percy came to Paris 
with his lady, whom I then saw for the first time. He 
was very eager to present me to her, being convinced 
that she had precisely the same qualities which I had 
always said a woman must possess to make him happy. 
It was not till after a long acquaintance, that I was able 
to discover the whole extent of the merit of this amiable 
and respectable lady; the ornament of her sex, the 
model for married women, the glory of her own family, 
(to the dignity of which she had so greatly contributed,) 
and the idol of the illustrious family into which she had 
entered, and by whom she was cherished, honoured, and 
respected. Her example will always serve to reproach 
those wives who find it difficult to fulfil their duties; 
those who do not perceive the advantage which results 
from such conduct, both to themselves and to others; 
and who do not see, that in making all around them 
happy, they only promote their own happiness: for it is 
in this species of labour, as it is with that which is be- 
stowed upon a fruitful soil; which proves beneficial in 
proportion to the pains bestowed upon it. 

Lady Algernon Percy* had an elegant and well- 
formed figure, an easy carriage, a noble air, agreeable 
features, and a countenance expressive of all the fine 
qualities of her mind. To natural cheerfulness she 
joined great solidity of understanding and the most pru- 
dent conduct. She had so excellent a heart, that she 
was by no means rendered haughty by the change in her 
fortune, but was herself frequently the first to mention 
it. All these superior qualities were united with a sim- 
plicity of manners, and an affability in conversation, 
which enchanted by their union, and which never failed 
to make a favourable impression at a first interview. She 
was one of the four daughters of Mr. Burrell; a gentle- 
man of handsome fortune, of great consideration in his 
county, and who had given an excellent education to his 
children. She was at Marseilles with her father, when 
Lord Algernon was there: he saw her, loved her, and 
wished to be united to her; and knowing the desire 
which the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland had to 
see him married, and convinced that they would allow 
him to make his own choice, be acquainted them with 
his attachment for Miss Burrell, asked their consent to 
his marriage, and obtained it. 

They came immediately to England to conclude the 
marriage, and the duke and duchess soon conceived the 
most lively tenderness for their daughter-in-law. She 
constituted their greatest pleasure: her easy wit, her af. 
fectionate yet respectful manners, her extreme attention 
to her husband, the pains and the judgment she showed 
in the education of her children; every thing about her 


* Now Countess of Beverley. 
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was calculated to gain, and in fact did gain, the hearts 
of all. ; 
Lord Algernon Percy, by this marriage, contributed 
not only to his own happiness, but to the happiness of 
several others. Lady Algernon was so generally ad. 
mired, that attention began to be paid to her sisters. The 
Duke of Hamilton married one, and Lord Percy (Lord 
Algernon’s elder brother, now Duke of Northumberland) 
married the other. Lady Algernon herself assisted in 
placing her tivo younger sisters above her. She saw, not 
only without envy, but even without regret, that, by the 
marriage of one with the beir to the wealth and titles of 
the house of Percy, her own children might be deprived 
of the fairest hopes which the subjects of a great king- 
dom could conceive ; and by her example and conversa- 
tion she constantly maintained good harmony and friend- 
ship between the two brothers. I do not flatter Lady 
Algernon by speaking thus of her : to flatter, is to praise 
faults, to give a specious and honourable turn to defects. 
I praise her, itis true; because to praise is to proclaim 
the virtues of a person whom we admire. How delight- 
ful it is to be able to do so! Happy are those who find 
opportunities in society of contemplating closely such 
merit as that of which I now speak. All England will 
confirm what I have said; and I am willing to forfeit 
every title to belief in the other characters which I have 
drawn and which are not known, if those who are ac- 
quainted with Lady Algernon Percy think that I have 
exaggerated hers. 
Lerd and Lady 
days at Paris: she was very far advanced in her first 
pregnancy, and wished to lie-inin London. I continued 
my stay in the former capital; where I amused myself 


Algernen Percy remained only a few 


by publishing a few works, which had some success. I 
procured an introduction to some families among the 
lawyers and farmers-general, from a desire of being well 
acquainted with all classes of society in Paris; and I 
may venture to say, that if among them we do not find 
that sort of soci ty which is termed the high ton, we 
certainly meet with that which is most reasonable and 
most natural. Among them we may find many enlight- 
ened men, instructive conversation, and mild, engaging, 
ind sociable manners, I exclude from this description 
those who are infected with the mania of aping their 
superiors; who, in order to outvie in ostentation their 
equals, gratify the ridiculous vanity of being admitted to 
visit some of the first nobility, by exposing themselves 
to the mortifying humiliation which pride inflicts upon 
presumption. 

One of the houses among that class which was most 
frequented, was that of M. de Trudaine. He was in- 
tendant of finances ; having the department of the farms, 
bridges, and highways: which made him a sort of minis- 
ter, and led him to assume the air and importance of 

He wished to strengthen himself by the party of 
the self-styled philosophers: he flattered them, and en- 
deavoured to bring them to his house; and as he even 
sought to be ranked among their greatest favourites, he 
received the nick-name of the "prentice philosopher. 

Madame de Trudaine might have been thought to pos. 
sess talents, if she had not affected to be above what she 
called the prejudices of the age. This singularity had 
perverted a judgment, which frequently displayed itself 
upon occasions uncouneeted with that notion. She had 
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hip, and was frequently duped by them. 
took all imaginable pains to render her house agreeable ; 


and to draw the best company of Paris, among the men, | 


to her parties, Two grand dinners a week, which she 
took the trouble to arrange, and a supper every night, 
secured her a society which was in fact the more interest- 
ing, as Dukes and peers, ambas- 
sadors and other foreigners of distinction, the first no- 
bility, the single gentlemen, poets, men of letters, law- 
yers, and financiers, were all attracted by the wit and 
talents which were met with there. Fools were rare 
among them; because, fading themselves out of their 
element, they naturally kept away: so that this house 
was one where the most solid and the most interesting 
conversation was to be heard. Only one thing was dis. 
the mistress of the house, though she talked 
very little herself, and was satisfied with listening, fre- 
qvently assumed such a disdainful air as silenced those 
who were not prepared for such an auditor. Still, how- 
ever, Madame de Trudaine was amiable, and every one 
was anxious to be noticed by her. I myself was one of 
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the most assiduous visiters at her house, and was, per- 
haps, one of those who stood tolerably well in her 
opinion. 
—_— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Singular adventure of a lady who was restored to life. 


Madame de Trudaine, whose health was very delicate, 
perceived too well the indifference which the greater part 
of those who came to her house felt for her. Lying 
upon a couch in the corner of the room, I have frequently 
seen her overcome by the excessively warm disputes of 
those who attended her suppers. A bow, a cold compli- 
ment, being once made on entering, every one was eager 
to be informed of the news of the day, or of what was 
passing in Paris at the time. They disputed, they grew 
warm, five or six voices were heard at once without being 
understood ; while the poor lady’s aching head was al- 
most distracted with their noise. She one day whispered 
to me: “I have, for ten years, taken great pains to ren- 
der my house agreeable, and to make friends: as to the 
regard and concern that any one feels for me, you see 
how well I have succeeded.” Tired, at last, of being 
treated in this manner, and of being the victim of her 
own cares and complaisance, she resolved to keep her 
room ; but her house was still open to all Paris. People 
came to sup there, and went away without seeing her ; 
some few excepted, whom she sent for to keep her com- 
pany, and I was one of this number. She was fond of 
anecdotes: I had collected many in my travels. She 
was also fond of characters and descriptions; and as I 
had seen many originals, I fortunately had a considerable 
fund of amusement for her. 

M. de la Mothe, her physician, a man of wit, who 
told a very good story, sometimes came to dine with her; 
and amused her by the recital of certain extraordinary 
facts, with which, in the course of his profession, he had 
become acquainted. I recollect one in particular, which 
appeared to me so interesting that I committed it to 
writing on the very day of his relating it tous.’ He 
only took the precaution to recommend us not to speak 
of it at Paris, lest some of the persons whom the anec- 
dote either directly or indirectly concerned might hear 
it. He told us, that having frequent occasion to visit a 
sick person, he accidentally met three or four times, upon 
the stairs or in the court, a young lady of fashion who 
was very handsome, and who occupied the second floor 
of the sante house; she even spoke to him one day to 
! 





enquire after the sick person whom he visited, and she 
then appeared to be in the bloom of health. What was 
his surprise to learn, the next day, that she had died 
| suddenly! Not being able to persuade himself that a 
person who appeared to enjoy such perfect health should 
have died in that manner, he requested to see her; and 
in fact found her covered with a pall, and a priest pray- 
| ing at her side. He examined her; she was cold, with- 
out pulse and breathless. He tried several methods to 
| discover whether she really was dead, and had recourse 
| to the means which are employed to revive drowned or 
suffocated persons: but all was in vain. The husband 
| and the relations had already left the house. He en- 
| quired whether there was any person in whom she had 
| particularly confided, and he was told that there was— 
| her maid. He desired that she might immediately be 
found. She came; he took her aside, and asked her if 
her mistress had not indulged a violent attachment for 
some person, “Sir, my mistress was a most virtuous 
woman, and was very fond of her husband.” “ Recol- 
lect,” said the physician, “ that the life‘of your mistress 
is now concerned: I can scarcely believe that she is ac- 
tually dead ; this accident may be only an hysteric lethar- 
gy. Confess the truth to me; and if you love your 
mistress, assist my endeavours.” “Sir,” said the wo- 
man, looking at him with an embarrassed air, “I have 
nothing to tell you.” He saw by her manner that there 
was some great mystery in the business, and was con- 
firmed in his opinion that the lady was not dead. He 
went back to her, and renewed his efforts for her recovery. 
With great difficulty he made her swallow some drops 
of eau-de-luce and water; and a moment after he felt 
her pulse beat. He redoubled the dose; she began to 
stretch herself and to yawn, and at length recovered her 
senses, All the servants and friends of the family, trans- 
ported with joy, now ran into the room, which was soon 
filled. She was in danger of relapsing into thé same 
state; ou which the physician sent them all away, and 











remained alone with her r.aid. The young lady, how- 
ever, looked at them with astonishment, enquired into 
the meaning of so much bustle, and desired to know 
what had happenedto her. The physician looked stead- 
fastly at her: « You have very strong passions, madam,” 
said he, “ and you suffer them to have too much influence 
over you.” “Qh, unfortunate being that I am!” said 
she, turning towards her maid: “have you betrayed 
me?” Madam,” answered the woman, “I have said 
nothing ; but I believe that physicians are conjurors.” 
“ Be easy, madam,” said the good physician to her: 
“your secret is not known, it is only suspected: but 
after the interest which I have shown for you, madam, 
do I not deserve that you should place some confidence 
in me; and that you should enable me to continue to be 
of service to you, by making me better acquainted with 
the cause of your illness?” She answered only by a 
flood of tears. She continued weeping for an hour, and 
was greatly relieved. At last, half guessing and half 
explaining the little which she said, the physician com- 
pletely discovered the cause of what had happened to 
her. 

The young lady, who was about twenty-four years 
old, had been four years married to a man of fashion, 
who adored her, and who flattered himself that he was 
beloved by her. He had introduced to her his dearest 
friend, who had been brought up with him from infancy, 
and who afterwards lived almost constantly with them. 
This friend, who had too much sensibility, could mot de- 
fend himself against the charms of the young wife. He 
condemned his passion, and could not bear the idea of 
disturbing the happiness of an union so perfect. He 
did not, however, absent himself from the object of his 
passion ; but thought that he should be able to conceal 
his love even from her who had inspired it, or at least 
that he should be silent. He was deceived: the young 
lady was not ignorant that he was combating between 
love and duty. She pitied him most sincerely ; and was 
much affected to perceive him in love, virtuous, and un- 
fortunate: but took the greatest pains to conceal from 
him that she was sensible of his condition. By degrees, 
pity gave birth to sentiments at which she was alarmed. 
She then wished to conceal them from herself: she was 
in despair ; she did not dare to unbosom herself te any 
one: she did not know what conduct to adopt to avoid 
her lover, without giving offence to her husband. A 
year passed in this painful situation, both perceiving the 
impression which they had made upon each other, and 
both endeavouring to stifle it, without being able to de- 
termine upon a separation, which was the only measure 
that could have been of service to them. At length, one 
day, when they were in the country, and the husband 
was from home hunting, they found themselves alone, 
and entered into “a conversation which was the more 
interesting as it had been so long restrained. They could 
no longer conceal the sentiments which they had for 
each other; but at the same moment that she acknows 
ledged her love, she conjured him not to abuse her can~ 
dour, but to find some plausible pretext for absenting 
himself from her. He sometimes seemed resolved to do 
so. She allowed him to postpone the execution of his. 
design. However, he found himself frequently alone: 
with her; and notwithstanding the virtuous sentiments: 
which animated them both, opportunity triumphed : im 
a word, honour and duty were forgotten in one unfortu~ 
nate moment; and from that day remorse, grief, and 
depression, took possession of the heart of the unfer- 
tunate young lady. She now could no longer support 
the presence of her husband. She still sometimes. ia- 
dulged the freedoms of her lover, but not without the 
most bitter reproaches upon herself. She experienced a 
tvrannical sentiment, mixed with much bitterness and 
but little sweetness. Even jealousy erept in : she thought 
herself neglected by him for whom she had sacrificed so 
much. Though she wished for tho termination of this 
criminal intercourse, such a conflict of passions over- 
powered her, that at last, incapable of supporting so 
violent a state of mind, while she was one day lament- 
ing with her maid the horror of her situation, she faint- 
ed away upon her seat, She was supposed to be dead ; 
and if the physician had not fortunately arrived as he 
did, in twelve hours afterwards she would have been 
buried, , 

The husband was already in the room ; transported 
with the most lively joy, he kissed the hands of him who 
had restored his beloved wife, and begged him not to 











